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THE CAPTAIN’S LAST VOYAGE HOME 5 


Her Hundredth Birthday 



One of the .pleasant sights we remember at the opening of Nottingham University College 
is the figure of an old lady walking vigorously up the green slopes for a cup of tea in the tent. 
It was her hundredth birthday, and the King was photographed talking to her, as we see 
, .here. She is Mrs. E. T. Bousfieid, a well-known social worker of Nottingham. 

Over Niagara in a Ball 


A BRAVE DEED TO 
REMEMBER 

WHAT MAUNG OF BURMA 
DID 

Keeping Back the Rushing 
Waters With His Body 

PETER OF HOLLAND AGAIN 

The other day something happened in 
Burma which sent people’s thoughts 
back to the old story of the boy who 
stopped tire hole in the dyke in Holland. 

It was not a dyke which was in danger, 
but the embankment of a big reservoir 
at Shwebo. Heavy rains had swollen 
tlie waterways that feed the reservoir,' 
and suddenly one morning it was seen 
that the great lake was bursting over 
the embankment. 

Floods of water ran down toward 
the village. Soon the roads were like a 
sea. The police did what they could to 
save the people. They fired blank 
cartridges right and left to warn them 
to make a dash for safety. A group of 
irrigation engineers hurried to the spot. 
The Breach in the Bank 

A villager named Maung was among 
them. Going along the reservoir em¬ 
bankment he spied a crack, with water 
trickling through. Immediately he 
Hung himself down and wedged his body 
against the breach to keep the water 
back. He knew that if the stream came 
through the rent would be widened, and 
an enormous’ forep of water would burst 
the lake banks and wipe away the village. 

The engineers worked with redoubled 
energy, but they needed certain tackle 
which' had been sent for. Hour after 
hour of terrible anxiety passed, a handful 
of men doing all they could to stem an 
overflow, one man acting like a dam to 
prevent the reservoir .bursting its banks. 

Maung stayed in his place motionless.! 
Morning gave way to afternoon. Still 
he did not move. Suddenly one of the 
engineers saw that he was about to! 
collapse. He hurried to the place and, 
lifting the man gently out of the way, 
wedged his own body into the breach. 

Maung curled up on the embankment, 
unable to move for a moment or two. 
Then he staggered to his feet and slowly, 
made his way toward the village. On his 
way he met the relief party of engineers 
with the necessary gear. 

High Praise 

.When Maung reached home the vil¬ 
lagers cheered him loudly. He was 
faintly surprised, as the Burmese are 
not given to this kind of praise, but he 
was too cold and numbed and stiff to 
feel, any thing very much. 

So now, twice in our human story, 
the action of one hero has averted a 
terrible flood. Maung’s courage was 
great, but the honours still lie with 
little Peter in Holland long ago, vvho 
was alone on the great dyke, a speck in 
the waste, and.saw the day failing and 
the tide coming in and still would not 
leave his post. 


T he silly man who crossed Niagara in a 
- ball has lived to tell his foolish 
tale, and perhaps it is worth the telling. 

He is Jean Albert Lussier, 34, a French 
Canadian machinist of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Niagara is one of the glories of the 
world, but of course Jean Albert 
could see nothing in his bail. No one 
had challenged him to bounce down 
Niagara'. No one paid him to do it. But 
20 years ago, when' he was a little 
factory lad in Ontario, he read of a man 
going over the Falls in a- barrel and he 
was seized with, a desire to copy the feat. 
Ever since then he has- dreamed of the 
best kind of vessel for this queer voyage. 

The ball was covered with a light 
steel framework outside, and within it 
had straps and pillows to hold Lussier 
in position. When he was inside it 
weighed 758 pounds. There was a 
weight in the bottom to keep the 
traveller right side up. 


When all was ready the ball was 
towed into mid-stream and allowed to 
bounce and swirl through the rapids and 
over the Falls. It struck a rock with 
some violence, the weight in the bottom 
shifted, and Lussier went over the Falls 
head first. 

At the bottom the ball bounced up 
and down about six times! A boatman 
towed it ashore, the ball was opened, 
and Lussier was found alive but dazed. 

He has several bruises. There was 
really no sensation when he went over, 
he said, but he was badly jarred as the 
big ball bounced up and down in the 
eddies beneath the huge cataract. 

Lussier is glad to have fulfilled his 
boyish ambition, and says that if his 
feat brings him offers from kinema firms 
or music-halls he will save up the money 
to buy a farm in Canada, for after going 
over Niagara ifi a ball he has no desire 
to go back to a factory. We hope he 
will do well in better and wiser ways. 


NEW VICTORY OVER 
THE DESERT 

' BY CAR ACROSS THE 
KALAHARI 

The Heroic Journey of Six 
Englishmen in South Alrica 

RACING A FIRE 

There has been another victory over 
the desert. Six Englishmen with native 
guides have made their way from Mafe- 
king to Victoria Falls. They are the first 
white men to accomplish the journey. 

The party, left Mafeking on June 16, 
travelling in cars and motor - trucks. 
Before them lay a journey of a thousand 
miles through desert, swamp, and bush. 
They were outward bound on a route 
untrackcd by Europeans, where disaster 
might very well be waiting for them. 

A ■ few days out from Mafeking they 
turned into the.dreaded Kalahari Desert, 
taking a route from East to,West. This 
desert is a vast expanse of sand, thorn, 
and scrub,- difficult to make way in and 
doubly difficult going in anything on 
wheels. Several times the men had their 
hearts in their mouths, wondering if the 
machinery would hold out. 

Dangers ot the Desert 

For twelve days, the little expedition 
fought its way over the burning waste. 
They knew they ■ were leaving good 
tracks behind them, with well borings 
which might guide ‘ wanderers over the 
desert again. When they emerged on the 
outer edge of. the Kalahari and found a 
few scattered .white people they were 
able to tell them that their wheels had 
conquered the waste. 

The desert was not the only enemy to 
the expedition. There were swamps, 
malaria, and the tsetse fly menace to 
face. Strangely enough it was the natives 
who suffered most.' They collapsed with 
fever and had to be nursed by the men 
they had set out to guide. The white 
men were all severely bitten by the 
tsetse fly, but they had with them all that 
medicine can offer to make for safety 
on such a journey,-and they recovered. 

Twelve Miles of Fire 

Once in the course of the three-weeks 
journey'from Mafeking to Livingstone 
the expedition was very near disaster. 
They ran into the region of a bush fire 
which was raging and advancing swiftly, 
roaring and filling the sky with blinding 
smoke. There was nothing for them to 
do but to race the 'flames to a point 
where ’ they could diverge from the 
track. The fire covered a front of 12 miles. 

Scorched, blackened, scarcely able to 
breathe, the drivers held on, to their 
wheels, not daring to think of the petrol 
tanks in the storage trucks. They won 
the race, and then, as it is just as well hi 
the desert not to remember that you 
have looked death in the face, they went 
on and said nothing about it. 

Now they are in the wonderful region 
of the sounding waters of the Victoria 
Falls, resting after their hard journey. 
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The Slow Drama of the Arctic 

PATHETIC STORY OF THE AIRSHIP ITALIA 

Dramatic Events of a Great 
Adventure Amid Eternal Ice 

A VERY GALLANT GENTLEMAN LIES DOWN TO DIE 


LITTLE RHINO 
KENYA 


A NEW STEP TOWARD 
NATIONAL PEACE 

Movement to Give Time For 
Thinking Before Fighting 

COUNCILS OF MASTERS 
AND MEN 

When the War to End War was draw¬ 
ing to a close a new Government Depart¬ 
ment was set up called the Ministry of 
Reconstruction to organise the new 
Heaven and new Earth the Peace was to 
bring in. 

The new Ministry made wonderful 
plans and put them in its pigeon-holes. 

Most of them never came out again, 
but one, a plan for a National Council of 
Industry, received a good deal of atten¬ 
tion. This Council was to govern the 
relations of capital and labour so that 
there need be no more strikes and lock¬ 
outs. Meetings of-employers and trade 
union leaders were actually held, but the 
Government grew faint-hearted and the 
plan was never carried through. 

A System of Conciliation 

But now, happily, we have talk once 
more of a National Industrial Council, 
and there is hope that.. where the 
politicians failed those more immediately 
concerned may succeed. A group of 
great employers, led by Lord Melcliett 
(Sir Alfred Mond), has been meeting the 
Council of the Trade Union Congress, 
and they have drawn up a report which 
it is hoped will be adopted on the one 
hand by the Trade Union Congress 
itself and on the other by the Federation 
of British Industries and the Con¬ 
federation of Employers. 

This National Industrial Council,..if 
it is formed, will meet four times a year 
for general consultation on the widest 
questions concerning industry and in¬ 
dustrial progress. It will set up 
machinery for continuous investigation 
into industrial problems And, most 
important of all, it will set up a,new 
and promising system of conciliation in 
industrial disputes. 

The Conference has agreed that the 
responsibility lies on industry as a whole 
to find means of avoiding stoppages of 
work, and it is its desire that the new 
Council shall study ways of strengthening 
good relations and shall find means of 
settling disputes. 

The Appeal to Reason 

The Council is to have a Standing 
Joint Committee consisting of ten repre¬ 
sentatives of the employers and ten trade 
unionists, and when any dispute cannot 
be settled by direct negotiation it is 
to appoint a Conciliation Board on the 
application of either side, and no 
stoppage is to take place till the Board has 
reported. Neither side is really to compel 
obedience to an award, but it is hoped, 
as with the League of- Nations, that the 
pause during which reason may be heard 
will destroy the desire to fight. 

If the organisations of masters and 
.men accept these recommendations an 
enormous step will have been taken 
toward permanent industrial peace. 
The idea that force should .be master 
will have been abandoned once for all, 
the obligation to keep the peace will 
h.avq t>een admitted, and those who insist 
on breaking it will stand before all men 
as enemies of the common good. 

A CHANCE FOR STAMP 
COLLECTORS 

Postage in the Falkland Islands 
remains as in pre-war days, and as the 
supply of ejd. stamps was temporarily 
exhausted 1179 penny stamps had the 
figures aid. printed over the King’s 
head for special issue to the ScandF 
navians engaged in the whaling induStrji 
of South Georgia. 


We boast of our science and invention, 
and rightly, but science will fail us at 
times. What-could be more poignant 
than its failure in the Arctic tragedy 
of the airship Italia ? 

It has been crowned with success in 
wonderful ways, but the dominant note 
of it all is the failure of man against the 
pitiless forces of Nature. 

First there was the episode of the 
Italia’s flight to the Pole, begun with 
such high hopes, continued with such 
preliminary success, crushed _ by an 
Arctic storm when complete success 
seemed to have been won. 

Snow and frozen sleet weighed the 
airship down, a blizzard drove her 
helpless out of her course, and in its 
last vengeful gusts dashed the Italia’s 
suspended gondola against an icy 
hummock, so that part of the crew 
were tom away and marooned on the 
ice, while the gasbag and the rest of the 
I Italia, with seven men, were blown 
eastward by the gale to be lost to sight, 
perhaps never to be seen again. 

Food From the Air 

Of those who were cast on the ice¬ 
floe on the gondola. General Nobile, the 
leader of the expedition, and eight of his 
crew, including his lieutenant, Viglieri, 
remained. They were marooned on the 
ice. They waited desolate but hopeful 
for the aeroplanes which they knew 
would be sent to meet them. Three of 
them set out to walk to North-East Land. 

Part of their story' has already been 
told in the C.N.—how they saw aero¬ 
planes circling in the sky, apparently 
oblivious of the men they sought; 
how at last an aeroplane, piloted by 
their countryman. Major Maddalena, 
sighted them on June 20 and dropped 
food and other supplies on the camp 
of the unhappy men. Four weeks they 
had been there, in what circumstances 
of misery we hardly dare imagine, but 
to them it must have seemed that a 
happy ending was in sight. 

The happy ending must have seemed 
nearer still when four days later the 
Swedish Lieutenant Lundborg landed 
near them. General Nobile was ill and in¬ 
jured, and his men insisted that he 
should be the first to be taken off. He 
was hard to persuade, but the airman 
took him; and he at least found safety 
at the base. 

News by Wireless 

Then the black curtain of mis¬ 
fortune fell again. Lieutenant Lundborg 
Went back and, in attempting a second 
rescue, crashed on tire ice. His aero¬ 
plane glided over the ice-floe and turned 
a complete somersault. Signor Ceccioni, 
the engineer, had been selected as the 
next to go because he was badly wounded. 
They laid him down on a wing of the 
cjisabled plane, while Lundborg hobbled 
off to the "tent -where the Mother men 
were huddled in dirt and misery. ' . 

Thirteen days he stayed in that camp 
of despair, where they were reduced to 
half rations of the food they had saved, 
supplemented by bear-steak from a 
bear they had managed to shoot. They 
had no knives ; the bear flesh had to be 
cut with' scissors. "Fever reached the 
little party. Perhaps the strangest thing 
of all in that tragic camp was that 
through their radio they got news from 
their comrades in Spitsbergen. So near 
and yet so far was the outside world.' 

The radio brought news to them that 
another aeroplane was coming. They 
prepared a’ landing-place for it with 
tremendous labour, and at last the plane 
came and took away Lundborg. 


Lundborg thought and said that 
while there was hope for the rescue of 
his late comrades there was none for 
the three men. Professor Malmgren of 
Sweden, and Majors Mariano and Zappi 
of Italy, who had set out to walk across 
the ice after the Italia’s crash, in the 
hope_of reaching the steamer Braganza 
off North-East Land. 

For six weeks nothing had been heard 
of them. Like the party blown away 
with the gasbag, they had been given 
up for lost. Then an airman attached 
to the ice-breaker Krassin, a steamer 
sent by the Russian Government, sighted 
them. At that time the ice-breaker had 
ploughed its way through the floes to 
within 25 miles of the rest of General 
Nobile’s party which Lundborg had 
visited. The airman sighted them at 
a point 20 miles from the Krassin. He 
could not land near them, but he circled 
over them and they waved a flag. 

The Man Who Gave All 

Two of the men stood up to wave. 
The third was missing; he was Professor 
Malmgren, and we know now that he 
had joined the ranks of those who 
never would return. But the ice¬ 
breaker Krassin succeeded in getting 
near the other two, and sent a dog-team 
which brought them to safety. By a 
wonderful stroke; of good fortune, 
shortly afterwards the Krassin broke her 
way through the floating ice to where 
the rest of General Nobile’s party under 
Lieutenant Viglieri had been marooned. 

What agonies of disappointment that 
party had suffered they alone could 
say. It was the ice-breaker which 
brought new life to them, but the Krassin 
brought back more than sorely-tried 
men. With the two it had first rescued 
it revealed to the world a story of 
noble self-sacrifice which takes its place 
beside the deed of that very gallant 
gentleman Captain Oates who, when 
Captain Scott’s party were near death 
in the Antarctic, walked out into the 
blizzard to perish, so that he should 
not burden his companions in- their 
desperate struggle. 

That was the act also of Professor 
Malmgren, who had been the third of 
the party which had tried to find 
its way toward the rescue ship 
Braganza by walking across the snow.' 

w A Hero’s Farewell 

The full story of the' death of Professor 
Malmgren, which arrives' "as. we go' to 
press,- is infinitely pathetic. He gave 
up the struggle to live in the neighbour¬ 
hood''of (Brock. Island, beggirigrhist two 
companions to, leave him there and 
take all the food with them. He asked 
them” tb dig a grave for him in the ice ; 
perhaps he 'wris thinking of Robert 
Louis Stevenson : 

■ f Under the wide and starry sky ■ 
Dig the grave and let me lie/- * 
■Gladly did-I live and,gladly die., 

" - . And I laid me.down with a will. 

Theydug the grave and he lay down 
in it after giving .them his pocket 
compass and a message to his mother. 
The drifting ice brought them back to 
him, and he was'still alive, but that is 
all .we know of this Greatheart - Who 
gave.up all.to die in a-world office to 
save his friends.. ; . ; : • ; ■ - 

There still remains the mystery of the 
fate of the lost party on- the gasbag, 
the mystery of other rescuers who were 
lost, and the pitiful mystery of Amimd- 
sen, who went out by aeroplane to seek 
Nobile and had not been heard of again 
when this was written. Picture on page 7 


Smallest Ever Seen at 
the Zoo 

WILL SHE GROW UP 
GOOD OR BAD ? 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo has a baby rhinoceros who 
has been named Kenya because she 
comes from Kenya Colony. 

Kenya is the smallest rhino that has 
ever been exhibited in the menagerie, 
for she is only eight months old and 
no bigger than a sheep. She was still 
in the care of the mother animal when 
it was shot by hunters, and the little 
orphaned rhino is so immature that 
she has to be fed on milk. Fortunately 
she is quite pleased to let the keepers 
pour milk down her throat, and if she 
is given less than two quarts at a time 
she is not backward in asking for more. 

Unlike any other rhinoceros the Zoo 
has had this new arrival is perfectly 
tame. She was dirty when she cann- 
to the Gardens, but she let the keepers 
give her a bath and generally improve 
her appearance after the long journey 
to this country ; and she likes people 
to stroke and make a fuss of her. 

A Great Pet 

As a reward for her- unusual docility 
Kenya is allowed to spend her days 
(as long as the weather is fine) on 
the Fellows’ lawn. Each morning the 
keeper' places a collar round her neck 
arid leads her to the lawn, and there 
he lets her run about until sunset, when 
she is led back to the house. She be¬ 
haves remarkably well on- a lead, but 
the collar annoys her and she is inclined 
to steer a zigzag course. 

In appearance Kenya is a miniature 
edition of the older specimens, but slie 
is naturally very much more attract¬ 
ive, and as she is the first tame rhino 
Zoo visitors have ever, known she is 
becoming a great pet and in danger of 
being spoiled. When she cuts a few more 
teeth she will be able to .take biscuits 
and fruit from her human friends, but 
at present she merely licks , her ad¬ 
mirer’s fingers when she is offered food. 

If she remains tame there is every 
chance, that young visitors will be able 
to take a ride on her back. But no one 
at the Zoo knows whether she will grow 
up tame and amiable, for all the other 
young rhinos that have arrived at the 
Zoo have been hostile toward everyone, 
and have never made friends even with 
the keepers who look after them. 


THINGS SAID 

A few .minutes is nothing compared 
with a child's life. 

From a notice to motorists 
- We are still, the greatest exporters of 
manufactured goods in the world. 

Sir Donald DIcLean 

Apparently the only safe place now¬ 
adays is in an aeroplane. 

Air. Justice Avery 

Every church in the Empire should be 
a hotbed of enthusiasm for the League. 

Bishop .of Winchester 

I estimate that 2,798,373,100 buttons 
are used every year in Britain. 

A clothing expert 

The High Commissioners have all 
been swept away in a body to Geneva. 

A chairman’s apology at a dinner 

A man may earn £5 on a Sunday and 
draw unemployment pay for the rest of 
the week. A Ministry of Labour solicitor 

What we all, want is what the old 
people called the grace of God; I call 
it a sense of humour. Mr. J. A. Cairns 

At a West End theatre the other night 
the play vi*as spoiled by 54 people coming 
in lhte.,r’ '. Mr. Gerald Kuwait 
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A MOTOR-WAY TO 
THE SEA 

BIRMINGHAM LOOKING 
AHEAD 

Midland Capital’s New Road 
to Liverpool 

SCHEME COSTING MILLIONS 

It is becoming more and more evident 
every day that fast-moving motor- 
transport needs highways , of its own, 
and it looks as if the engineers must soon 
set about building them. 

Birmingham is already thinking about 
such a road. The 'most inland city in 
Britain, she feels acutely the need for 
cheap, speedy, and efficient means of 
sending her manufactured goods to some 
convenient port for shipment to all 
parts of the world. Birmingham has no 
Ship Canal, like Manchester ; the rail¬ 
ways are costly and their delays con¬ 
siderable, and the existing canals are 
almost useless. For years the city has 
dreamed of a wide waterway to the sea, 
but the proposal to make one seems to 
have been abandoned at last. So now 
Birmingham is talking of building such 
a road as will be the forerunner of the 
highways_pf the future. 

To Vitalise Industrv 

The proposal is to make a wide motor¬ 
way from Birmingham to Liverpool 
which will cut like a broad ribbon across 
the intricate maze of existing roads. 
Only fast-moving traffic would travel 
on this motor-way, and all the industrial 
towns of the Midlands would share in 
its benefits. It would, the promoters 
say, bring new life to a multitude of 
industries now suffering because of the 
high cost of other means of transport. 

The cost of building the motor-way 
would be enormous. Six million pounds 
is mentioned, and before anything else 
is done it has to be decided exactly how 
that huge sum is to be raised. 

It is less than a hundred years since 
Birmingham, and London too, faced 
a similar problem. The wave of railway 
construction was then in its early days. 
A company had been formed to build 
one from London to Birmingham, like 
that already existing between Liverpool 
and Manchester, and the money, about 
£3,000,000, was being sought. 

A Link With the Past 

In an old document drawn up by one 
of the subscribers to the company’s 
funds we read this quaint description 
of the railway : 

“ The rail on which the wheels run 
being a narrow rim of wrought-iron, 
without any unevenness of surface, 
scarcely any noise is heard when a train 
of carriages, conveying perhaps 150 
persons, is in movement, and thus the 
disagreeable rattling and grinding of 
the wheels, which accompany the 
conveyance of a tenth of the number 
by a stage-coach on a turnpike road, 
are altogether avoided,".' 

It is odd to reflect that this was less 
than a century ago. The railways no 
longer hold the supremacy they so 
rapidly achieved, and there is no know¬ 
ing how far their present position may 
be shaken when new highways like 
Birmingham’s proposed motor-way to 
the sea come into being. 


THIS KIND WORLD 

A Lincolnshire reader sends us an¬ 
other instance of a good deed in this 
kind world. 

A builder on the Lincolnshire coast, 
when doing repairs, put up some 
scaffolding. While the scaffolding was 
being used several birds built their 
nests, trusting in its permanence. But 
when the work was done their young 
were, not yet ready to fly. So the 
kind-hearted builder ordered, the scaf¬ 
folding to be left where it was till the 
young birds were more fully fledged. 


ENGLAND’S NEW HOUSE OF LEARNING 



The magnificent home of the future University of Nottingh; 




The King opens the door with a golden key handed to him by the architect, Mr. Morley Horder, 

here seen on his left 


The King and Queen leaving the University with Lady Boot 



The University from the boulevard 


The University from the Lake Pavilion 


The story of the new University College of Nottingham, which is to be the home of a nqw 
University for tho East Midlands, is told in another page. Sir Jesse Boot has spent about 
three-quarters of a million pounds in setting up this new temple of learning, with parks and 
pleasure grounds, boulevard: and artificial waters, surrounding it. See page 8 


THE OLD, OLD 
MASTERS 

UNKNOWN ARTISTS OF 
THE CAVE MAN’S WORLD 

Manchester’s Collection 
From Sir Boyd Dawkins 

THE MERCY THAT IS OLDER 
THAN CIVILISATION 

One of our grand old men of learning. 
Sir Boyd Dawkins, famous for his 
exploration into the past life of Man,, 
has just presented to Manchester an 
art collection of a unique character. 

The works comprise no examples of 
known Masters. Their value consists 
in the fact that they are the production 
of Unknown Masters, men who produced 
their works before history was written, 
before thought had a language, before 
civilisation had dawned on the Earth. 

It is an art gallery composed of the 
work of primitive people who painted 
in their caves portraits of the living 
things which bore them company on 
the Earth, of articles their untaught 
hands fashioned from flint and bone 
and ivory, a testament without words to 
tell posterity that in that bygone age 
imagination flowered in savage minds, 
and that kindliness and mercy had their 
place in human hearts. 

Wonderful Work 

The mammoth, reindeer, wolf, cattle, 
dogs, horses, men, women, and children 
\™re all faithfully painted in dim un¬ 
lighted caves, or engraved on rock and 
ivory. The work is wonderful whether 
in its outline or the suggestion of action. 
The mammoth is as real to us as the 
elephant. We know that they had horses 
for food and transport exactly resemb¬ 
ling the wild horses existing in mid- 
Asia today, and we know that they rode 
and drove them, for bridles and decor¬ 
ated headstalls appear in these pictures 
of paint and ivory. 

Sir Boyd Dawkins maintains that these 
men who lived before civilisation were 
in brains and gifts the equal of ourselves. 
But were they ? Some of the carvings 
on rock made by the pygmies of Africa 
today are as startlingly lifelike as any 
statue carved by modern artists. 

The Pygmy and the Rustic 

White men have dwelled among pyg¬ 
mies ; pygmies have visited and resided 
for a time in England; but can we 
pretend that, in spite of their skill with 
the chisel and the graving tool, their 
knowledge of poison, their supreme 
ability as trackers, they are intellectu¬ 
ally the equal of an untaught rustic in 
the rural wilds of Britain ? The point 
cannot be decided without a long trial 
of pygmy wits pitted against the civil¬ 
ised in humble circumstances. 

What we can be sure of is that among 
the cave folk artistic feeling was not 
confined to those who left us these 
anonymous galleries of art. The remains 
of an ancient British woman found in a 
cave in Glamorgan were accompanied 
by many little evidences of a love of 
pretty things during life. The bones 
which had formed her hairpins, the 
ivory which had secured her robe, were 
daintily carved. Where her pockets had 
been there lay remnants of dainty sea- 
shells it had been her delight to handle. 

Primitive Surgerv 

Again and again remains have been 
found in which broken limbs reveal 
fractures that had healed under care 
and nursing. Still more wonderful, 
these ancient skulls betray the evidence 
of that formidable operation which we 
call trephining. 

Skulls cracked in battle had had 
intruding bone removed from the brain, 
and new bone had grown to close the 
wound. With what loving anxiety such 
a case, helpless and in agony, must 
have been watched to keep the threat 
ened life within the tortured frame 

Humanity dawned on the Earth bef. 
civilisation came. 
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SINGERS OF THE 
SMALL REPUBLIC 

A Choir From the Islands 
and Outposts 

ESTONIA IN SONG 

A beautiful ceremony has been held 
near Tallin in Estonia, a great musical 
festival in which an immense crowd 
took part. This was the ninth National 
Singing Festival of Estonia, and up¬ 
ward of 16,000 singers had gathered from 
the islands and outposts of the little 
republic of north-western Europe. 

For weeks they had been coming in 
to Tallin, and any ghost of the' past 
who might by magic have been watching 
would have thought there was little 
difference between these people of today 
and long ago. They have contrived to 
be themselves, and keep their language, 
customs, dress, and song through six 
centuries of German as well as Russian 
over-lordship. 

A great many of the singers wore the 
pretty peasant dress of the Esths, and 
the three-mile procession of the choir 
which wound its way through the streets 
to the stadium outside the town made a 
gallant spectacle. The Sun shone down 
on the bright colours, white caps, and 
wide swinging skirts, and the lovely 
old banners carried by the singers. 

Weeping Audience 

■ All Estonia must have been emptied 
of' its folk for the festival. Aboyt 
150,000 people had gathered to listen. 
For three days the singers gave their 
music, old music which is part of the 
roots and foundations of an old people, 
and > contains some of the finest folk¬ 
songs in Europe. On the third day the 
wind came up from the -sea and shook 
out the sound of the tumult of song like 
banners, so that far inland the great 
choir could be heard. 

When the end came, and the last old 
song of the Esths was sung, the audi¬ 
ence broke down and wept. They had 
been in the presence of a great beauty, 
they had felt the pull of the kinship of 
their own folk, ancl they were happy 
because their republic is ten years old 
and a great future awaits them. 

Now they are all going home again, 
to their islands, their farms, their 
villages, their towns, held together 
by a spiritual bond which is greater 
than any temporal power can give. 

A TOY RAILWAY IN 
PARLIAMENT 
New Tube Under the Tyne 

The House of Commons is surely one 
of the last places in which to look for a 
toy railway, yet Members of Parliament 
have lately been entertained by a work¬ 
ing model of the new kind of tube railway 
which is to carry passengers under the 
T.yne between North and South Shields. 

The idea of the scheme is that the 
incline from the surface to the bottom 
of the tunnel shall give the train such 
an impetus as to carry it up the opposite 
incline with the help of only a very 
small amount of power. 

Though the whole journey occupies 
only a minute • or two, the train thus 
reaches a speed of a mile a minute at 
the -foot of the incline, a glorious tobog¬ 
gan run.. 

Another peculiarity is that the rail¬ 
way is on the Kearney single-rail system. 
That is to say, the car runs on a single 
rail with four wheels,' one behind the 
other, each driven by its own electric 
motor. . Above, little trolly wheels grasp 
another rail which guides and steadies 
the car, so that there is no lurching 
from side to side and practically no 
danger of derailing. 

The result is that, in spite of very 
1 apid speed changes, the running is 
exceedingly smooth, and there is nprie 
of the disagreeable sensations w'hich 
Tighten or delight us (according to ouf 
age) on a toboggan or.a switchback, I 


Let the Litter 
Lout Pay 

The Sure Way of 
Stopping Him 

It is not often that the Litter Lout 
has to pay. More often it is the rate¬ 
payer who supports the public park, 
or the owner of the private one, who 
has to pay for clearing up after him. 

Once in a way his propensity for 
making himself a public nuisance is 
brought home to him. It happened so 
the other day when the owner of lovely 
Hardwick Park in Derbyshire was 
moved to take action against him. 

The park had been thrown open to 
holiday makers. After they had gone 
they left a cartload of broken glass 
behind them, to say nothing of other 
rubbish which six men took a week 
to clear up. 

Two of the contributors of broken 
glass had been seen deliberately setting 
up bottles and throwing stones at them 
as their way of enjoying a happy day. 
Their names were taken, and they were 
asked to explain themselves at the local 
police court. The happy ending of this 
story is that the bottle breakers were 
handsomely fined for their amusement. 

A few happy returns of the day of 
this kind might discourage. bottle 
breakers and litter louts, and would 
make England a sweeter and greener 
land for decent people. 

MICK OF MELBOURNE 
The Newsboy’s Dog 

A Yorkshire reader of the C.N. who 
has been out in Australia for three years, 
and is delighted to find he can get the 
paper there as well as in the Mother¬ 
land, reports that he and his family 
like Australia and its people very much, 
and get a good return for hard work. 
He sends us a capital story. 

The newsboys of Williamstown, a 
suburb of Melbourne, have a young fox 
terrier named Mick whom they regard 
as their joint property. One day he 
was missing from his usual haunts. 
Then the tidings spread that the 
corporation dog-man had been seen to 
put Mick in the motor-van in which he 
conveys dogs straying in the streets to 
the Home for Lost Dogs. 

A meeting of the newsboys was 
hurriedly called, and delegates were 
appointed to bargain for Mick’s re¬ 
covery, for, sure enough, he was de¬ 
tained at the home. The debt lodged 
against Mick, with the cost of a new 
collar, was fourteen shillings, and by 
pooling their pence the lads made up the 
amount and bore him off in triumph. 

Now he parades the streets in safety, 
with his new collar inscribed “ Our 
Mick.” Our correspondent adds : “ Boys 
here, as at home, have a great affection 
for all animals." 

Thousands of our readers will con¬ 
gratulate Mick and the newsboys of 
Williamstown. 


AN ODD THING THAT HAPPENED 

A lady resident in India, in the Nizam’s 
Dominions, tells us of an incident which 
seems remarkable both as a coincidence 
and that it should ever have occurred. 

On a journey from the Dominions to 
Simla she was reading some back 
numbers of the C.N. and noted a refer¬ 
ence in the number dated March 31 to 
a Southern Railway poster calling on all 
and sundry to banish the Ogre of Dull 
Care by visiting the New Forest. 

On changing at Manmad Junction, as 
she walked up the platform she was 
confronted by the identical poster, bold 
and fascinating. 

Her supposition is that it was placed 
thgre to attract those who were anticipat¬ 
ing: an early furlough. It is, at any rate, 
an answer to those who complain that 
our railways are backward in advertising. 


The last- great 
West 

A Thousand Settlers 
a Week 

Trains from Edmonton, the capital of 
Alberta, are depositing a thousand 
immigrants a week in the Peace River 
country 24 hours away to the north. 

It has been called the last Great West, 
because it is the last big tract of Canadian 
wheat-growing country remaining to be 
peopled. A railway runs to Peace 
River town, with a branch westward 
which is daily creeping toward Prince 
Rupert and Vancouver. Some day, it is 
said, Vancouver will be the great wheat 
port of the world. Already 75 million 
bushels pass through it in a year. 

The Peace Riyer passes eastward 
through a gap in the Rocky Mountains 
and then cuts through a plateau 800 feet 
below the prairie level and varying from 
a quarter of a mile to a mile wide. Here 
are 73,000 square miles of good agricul¬ 
tural land, vast areas of it needing only 
the clearance of light bush to bring it 
into use, and able, it is believed, to 
support at least 175,000 new families. 

The families are coming, thick and 
fast. Though the railway only reached 
Peace River town a dozen years ago it 
has a population already of 30,000, and 
motor-cars, picture theatres, and broad¬ 
casting spread thence irt pursuit of the 
pioneers. Wherever eight children can 
be got together a school is built, and 
there are 150 schools already. 


500 WHALES ASLEEP 
A Hold-Up at Sea 

The liner Franconia has been held up 
on the high seas, but not by pirates. 
Just off Grand Banks she came upon 
some 500 small whales asleep. 

There is a delightful impudence about 
lying down in thy course of a giant 
liner, like taking" forty winks in the 
middle of the Strand. Of course, if a 
human being did it a policeman would 
march him off, but other creatures can 
do these things with impunity. Twice 
all the traffic has been held up opposite 
Buckingham Palace for a duck and her 
ducklings, and a kitten would halt even 
the towering buses of the City. 

We do not suggest, however, that the 
Franconia stopped from kindness of 
heart. It is no joke to run over 500 
whales, however big you are. So she 
blew great blasts on her siren and the 
dreamers had a rude awakening. Off 
they swam, probably saying “ Whatever 
was it ? I was just dreaming that Father 
Christmas had filled my stocking with 
delicious cuttlefish when that frightful 
bellow woke me. Perhaps there is a sea 
serpent, after all.” - 

Even whales, cannot sleep in the fair¬ 
way and get off scot free. 


A FLAG FLOWN FOR A 
CARPENTER 

The people of New Zealand have a keen 
sense of the right use of sentiment. Here is 
an instance proving it. 

At Wellington, the" capital of the 
Dominion, the Harbour Board, which 
has the control of shipping, flies a flag 
of its own to welcome Princes and 
Governors and to express, at half-mast, 
sorrow for the death of Kings and 
Premiers. Recently that flag was flown 
at half-mast in honour - of' a deeply- 
respected deceased carpenter, who had 
served the Board with great skill-and 
industry for 36 years. 

His name was Robert White Clayton. 
He had been bom in London in 1841. 
In 1864 he went to New Zealand, and in 
1889 became a servant of the Harbour 
Board at Wellington, and worked for it 
till 1925. His death-three years later 
brought the recognition of ; honourable 
service to which we have referred'. 

If the spirit of that act were more 
widely shown the industrial world 
would be far happier and more-peaceful; 
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LOUVAIN 

NEW LIBRARY OPENED 

America’s Noble Gift in Stone 
and Britain’s Gift of Books 

DR. GUPPY’S GREAT WORK 

The Library of Louvain University, 
destroyed in the first month of the war, 
has risen again, a noble monument of 
the world-fellowship of learning. 

The Library building, opened the : 
other day, is the gift of the American 
people. It was built appropriately in 
Flemish renaissance style by an Ameri¬ 
can architect, Mr. Whitney Warren, 
The cost, with a fund for its upkeep, 
has been nearly £300,000, and there is 
, accommodation in its steel bookcases for 
two million volumes. 

. Many priceless treasures in old books 
and manuscripts went up in smoke, never 
to be replaced.' But the libraries of the 
world have levied themselves of their 
duplicates, and countless gifts by pub¬ 
lishers and private collectors have been 
assembled through the years ready for 
the empty shelves. 

The Empire’s Gift 

The noblest gift of all is that of the 
55,000 volumes gathered from all parts 
of the. British. Empire by the Governors 
of the famous John Rylands Library 
in Manchester, under, the guidance 
of its learned and beloved librarian ■, 
Dr. Guppy and a national committee . 
set up by the British Academy. 

The Rector of Louvain ?. University 
has declared that were no other 
books to be added to it this collection 
would in itself be one of which any city ’ 
might be proud. It is to be kept apart 
both in the shelves and in the catalogues 
of the new Library, A register has been 
made and presented to the Library of 
upwards of 700 names of donors, in¬ 
cluding those of institutions, publishing 
firms, and individual collectors find of 
" struggling students whose gifts par¬ 
take of the sanctity of a sacrifice.’’ , 

DEFYING THE LIGHTNING 
The Bishop and the Conductor 

It was a dirty night at sea, as the 
Captain said in telling the tale to the 
benevolent society for shipwrecked 
mariners. Rain was pouring down. 
Lightning lit up the murky gloom. The 
Bishop slept. . [ 

The Bishop slept, so the Captain said, 
nearly through it all, which shows the 
benefits ' of a blameless conscience. 
But, as he told the Captain, lie did not 
get off to sleep immediately, because 
something was knock-knock-knocking 
against the side of the ship. 

So, as the Bishop told the tale to . the , 
Captain, he got up and peered through 
the port-hole. There he found a wire 
with a. lump of metal at the end, which 
was responsible for the disturbance. 

It ought to be stopped, thought the , 
Bishop, so he, pulled it in, put the lump 
of metal under his pillow, and peace¬ 
fully slept on it. ' "j 

That thing under the Bishop’s pillow, 
concluded the Captain (who was . Sir 
Arthur Clarke, telling the tale to the 
Shipwrecked Mariners and Fishermen’s. 
Benevolent Society), was the lightning 
conductor ! 

It was added that the society wanted 
funds, and that many shipowners did 
not subscribe to it. - This story of the 
Bishop’s' lightning conductor ought to 
attract their attention. . 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Annecy . . . ... . An-seh 

Estonia' . . . . . Es-toh-ne'-ah 

Kalahari . ... Kah-lah-hah-re 

Muezzffif 3 , . . . . . Mu-ez-zin 

Uttoxbfer . . . . . , Uks-e-ter 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



HOW THE SHARK 
BROUGHT THE NEWS 
Before the Wireless Age 

There is now in the Aquarium of New 
York a turtle which was taken alive 
from the dead body of a shark. 

He was a West Indies turtle, and 
cannot have been long in the monster 
fish before it was killed by the sailors, 
who took the turtle to America. 

This extraordinary rescue recalls 
many instances of frogs taken alive 
from the bodies of adders. They are 
usually dazed for a while and then hop 
off as if nothing particular had 
happened, but the turtle did not get 
off without cuts. 

Sharks are obviously not dainty 
feeders, for turtle shell has never 
been. considered a dainty even by 
aldermen. Once a shark devoured the 
news without learning, marking, or 
digesting it. The tale appears in the 
Reminiscences of Admiral T. T. Jeans. 

Long before the days of wireless a 
squadron of mcn-of-war were proceeding 
to Havana where they hoped to find the 
English mail containing the New Year’s 
list of promotions. Anxious and heavy- 
hearted was the lieutenant of the Volage 
who had twice been passed over. Then 
one day the Ruby signalled a message 
of congratulation to him on being 
made commander. They had received 
no visit from a mail boat, but they 
had caught a large shark and found a 
copy of The Times for January i inside 
him ! Evidently the shark had been 
following a mail steamer and had 
snapped up the paper thrown overboard 
by some passenger. It might have been 
a poodle, or a plate, or stale meat, the 
shark really did not care. 

People say there is only one thing a 
shark cannot swallow and that is an 
American swimmer saying " We won the 
war.” When we remember Gertrude 
Ederle and Helen Wills, however, we 
must admit that Americans have won 
many good things since the war. 


CANARY ON THE STAGE 
Tweet, Tweet 

An odd story has been told of a 
canary called Tweet. 

Tweet belongs to Betty Stuart, who 
plays concertina duets with her father. 
He was given her when he was about a 
year old, and became a great pet. < 
Wherever the' two went performing 
Tweet went with them. His cage was 
put in the wings when the, time came for 
Betty to go on the stage. 

One night Betty discovered a lean, 
hungry-looking cat prowling in the 
wings. She could not leave Tweet there. 
At the last minute she picked up the 
cage and took it on to the stage where 
she could keep her eye on it. The 
canary was so pleased not to be left 
behind that lie began to sing. 

The audience were delighted, and 
gave the canary a special round of 
applause. Now, wherever .Betty and 
her father go, Tweet goes, and sings 
with the concertinas. He is very happy 
and likes the bright lights on the stage, 
but most of all he likes to be near Betty. 


FOUR SONS AND THEIR 
FORTUNES 

Milton village in Cumberland has four 
sons she is specially proud of. 

Their father was a working farmer, 
and all four began life as farmer’s boys. 
Then two of them went into the drapery 
business and two became builders. The 
builders prospered so greatly that their 
brothers left drapery and joined them. 
All four devoted themselves to the 
building of small cottages, and all four, 
as their prosperity grew, made hand¬ 
some gifts to their native village. 

Now three of them are dead, each 
leaving a great fortune, and the survivor, 
Mr. Isaac Wilson, has just given £ 20,000 
to build 36 cottage homes for poor people 
in Milton and the neighbouring parishes. 
. He made his fortune in Mitcham, 
where he is building a cottage hospital 
among the famous lavender fields at a 
cost of £60,000. 


A GOOD ARCHBISHOP 
Dr, Davidson Lays Down 
His Charge 

The wise and beloved leader of the 
Church of England, Dr. Randall David¬ 
son, has announced his coming resigna- 
| tion of the great post of Archbishop of 
Canterbury, which he has held for 
25 years. 

His long and ripe experience has been 
of enormous value to the Church, for 
he has been in her service for 54 of his 
80 years. He was chaplain to two 
archbishops (and son-in-law to one of 
them) and to two British sovereigns, 
and held successively a deanery and two 
bishoprics before he became himself 
archbishop, his first bishopric being 
37 years ago. 

The Bishop of London, in saying 
farew'ell to him in Convocation, said 
th6re was not a bishop on the Bench who 
did not feel that Dr. Davidson was the 
best friend he had, and the Archbishop 
himself said he had received expressions 
of kindliness and affection from all 
branches of the Church and from Non¬ 
conformists as well. 

Those who have been most opposed 
to the new Prayer Book over which 
Dr. Davidson laboured so,long have 
felt sorrow and sympathy at the defeat 
of the hopes he had built upon its 
passing through Parliament. 


THE SEAGULL FAR FROM SEA 

Have any of our readers known of 
seagulls nesting inland twenty miles 
from the sea ? A Scottish reader 
(Aberdeenshire) reports such a case. 

At the foot of a hill, in a clump of 
heather, a pair of gulls have their nest, 
and three young birds have been hatched. 

The weather has been cold and wet,: 
and the birds have been driven inland 
in considerable numbers, and one pair 
at least, our reader assures us, have stayed 
to breed quite twenty miles from the sea. 


THE BIG BIRD ON BIG BEN 
A Feather in His Hat 

Big Ben, one of the most stared-at 
faces in London, has another feather in 
his hat, and lias been stared at more 
than ever. 

A bird appeared from nowhere and 
settled . on the topmost spike of the 
Clock Tower. Someone saw him, and 
there was little more interest in the 
House that day ; all the interest was in 
Big Ben, 

The pavement in front of Westminster 
Station became so crowded with people 
staring at Big Ben that the policemen 
almost wearied of saying “ Move on, 
please,” in their invariably polite way. 
All the windows in the House from 
which the Clock Tower could be seen 
were blocked up by members and visitors. 

Someone said the bird was an eagle, 
another a vulture. Then a discerning 
person with a pair of field-glasses said it 
was a cormorant—two cormorants, in 
fact, one on the topmost spike and the 
other on the ball below the spike. 

Presently Big Ben lifted up his voice 
and boomed out the hour. Everybody 
watched for the birds to fly away” But 
the day went by and still they were 
there. Night came and still they were 
there. Newspaper men reporting on 
the doings in the House ran out to look 
from time to time, and at last went 
home to report on an all-night sitting 
on Big Ben, subject of the debate not 
known, the Press not invited. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately he. n paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Byzantine ivory panels. . . £2257 

Louis XVI writing-table . . £1522 

Rhenish ivory plaque . . . £1470 

A Chinese rug.£1417 

Drawing by Birket Foster . . £945 

Chippendale mahogany bookcase £735 
A Greek cup . . . . . . £730 

A letter by Dr. Johnson . . £280 

4 Irish candlesticks . . . £171 

George III vase and cover . £148 
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Wanted, 400 Miliion 
Good Europeans 

("'Nnce when we were members 
of a party which was being 
shown the ancient Catacombs of 
Rome our Guide, . who was a 
humorous old priest, asked us 
if we were English. Learning 
that we were, he shook his head 
a little sadly over us, because he 
suspected that we were not of 
his Church, and then turned to 
another of the party who was a 
Frenchwoman. 

“ And you, Sister ? ” he asked 
in French. “ Me, Father ? ” she 
answered quickly. 11 Oh, I am 
a good Catholic.” To which he 
as quickly responded with a 
mischievous twinkle in his eye, 
“ A good Catholic, Sister ? ” and 
then added no more to his 
fatherly rebuke except to say he 
hoped we were all good Christ¬ 
ians together. 

The little Italian priest might 
teach us all a lesson. We are 
proud of being Englishmen, and 
there is nobody prouder than a 
Scottish Highlander, though we 
have heard of the pride of a 
Spanish grandee, and the French¬ 
man is not a humble man. Not 
one of these would change his 
country. They would all, if asked 
about it, say quickly that they 
were proud of it. 

But a far more important 
question is—are they good Europ¬ 
eans ? When Paul said that he 
was a citizen of no mean city he 
might have added that he was a 
citizen of the world," because the 
Rome of which he spoke was then 
the civilised world. But the 
Roman Empire fell to pieces be¬ 
cause, though its citizens might be 
good Romans, they had no idea 
they ought to be good Europeans. 

In two thousand years the 
scattered pieces of the old Roman 
Empire have not yet found the 
power with which good citizen¬ 
ship would create a New Europe 
and make safe the civilisation of 
the world. It is not enough to 
be a good Englishman, a good 
German, a good Italian. Patriot¬ 
ism is not enough. But if all the 
nations would think of themselves 
as good Europeans, with a duty 
not to beat their neighbours but 
to better them, the world would 
be on the threshold of the mil¬ 
lennium. 

What is it to be a good Europ¬ 
ean ? It is to learn to under¬ 
stand all the nations of Europe. 
It is to see what hopes and aims 
and interests we all have in 
common. It is to recognise that 
the greatest of those interests is 
peace. From that follows pros¬ 
perity. Commerce is promoted 
by it. Industry is enlarged by it. 
Science and art and literature are 
encouraged by it. 

If there were 400 million good 
Europeans a New Europe would 
be born which would not be far 
from a New Utopia. 


Queen Anne’s Footstool 

have often wondered how some 
of our buildings managed to 
get themselves put up. 

One of our churches in Westminster, 
almost in the shadow of the Abbey, 
has been keeping its second centenary, 
and the story has been recalled that 
when it was built Queen Anne was 
greatly annoyed by the architect’s 
design. She expressed her disgust 
at his proposals in very plain terms, 
kicked over a stool so that it lay on its 
back with its four legs in the air, and 
said,- “ Build me a church like that.” 
The obedient architect built her a 
church like that, and to this day it is 
known as Queen Anne’s Footstool. 

We are bound to say that for some 
of the buildings we know there seems 
to have been even less excuse than this. 
© 

The Rights of a Flower 

H AS a wildflower rights? Assuredly; 

it has the right to delight every 
passer-by, Therefore no one has the 
right to tear it up by the roots and 
so to rob all who come after him. 

A league for the protection of wild- 
flowers is in the air. That wise physic¬ 
ian and botanist Sir Maurice Abbot 
Anderson has put his house and his 
services at the disposal of the flowers. 
Their other champion is Mr. Henry S. 
Salt, who is one of the most modest 
scholars in the world, and is remem¬ 
bered by some as an Eton master, by 
others as the author of a remarkable 
book called Animals’ Rights, and by 
others as one of the first men to popu¬ 
larise the ideas of Thoreau in England. 

These two men wish every lover of 
wildflowers to make two vows: to 
pick flowers, if they must, without 
tearing up the foots, and to persuade 
others to pick without destroying. 

It will be a good thing for the country¬ 
side if we all follow this example. 

© 

Things Really Said 

Qurs are not the only troubles in 
the world. There are others. 

“ Six blooms a penny, that is all I 
got! ” sighed a daffodil farmer, stand¬ 
ing on our lawn the other day. 

“ I complete two pages a day, after 
writing six hours,” said a young 
officer who has turned into a writer 
of books, and types for a living be¬ 
tween whiles. 

“ I shall have to close half the 
hotel and turn it into flats or some¬ 
thing, we are losing so much,” 
frowned a hotel manager in one of the 
great English seaside resorts last week. 

“ It saves the penny for bread at 
lunch-time,” said a shopgirl, pointing 
to a parcel of bread she was taking to 
her work in a fine London store from 
her one-room lodging. 

That is life as it goes on today for 
many of us, and it is worth remember¬ 
ing when it seems as if you are the 
only one with a real trouble. 


America Coming Up 

Jt is curious how America moyes. 

We read in its papers that a 
Massachusetts inventor has just in¬ 
vented. a way for the blind to read 
ordinary books. 

It is just about fourteen years since 
this was done in Europe, and since the 
invention was fully described in the 
C.N. Monthly. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

sculptor finds women’s feet are 
becoming bigger. They are even 
more becoming smaller. 

0 

, pompous little family is going about 
reading its own poetry. Because 
nobody else will, perhaps. 

0 

A Frenchman has invented a machine 
to put people to sleep. It sounds 
more alarming than 
the clock which 
wakes them up. 

Q 

The best English is 
met with north 
of the Border. This 
should surely be are, 
not is. 

0 

A Scottish motorist 
has been fined 
for having no horn. 
Perhaps he had no 
ear for music. 

Q 

A lawyer finds that 
women are often 
undecided about their Wills. So they 
are about their Henrys and Georges. 

0 

The world is said to owe every man a 
living. Some men do not try to 
collect the debt. 

0 

America will some day, we are told, 
sink in the sea. Already it has 
a larger floating capital than any 
other nation. 

0 

]yjosT of our laws are said to be petty 
annoyances. We can’t even elect 
our law-makers without making one 
cross. 

© 

Blind Will 

Qrgans, as a rule, are blown by 
machinery in these days; but 
formerly where there was an organist 
and an organ there had also to be a 
man or a boy who worked what was 
like the handle of a pump to keep the 
organ supplied with power ; and the 
blower could say with truth of the 
organist and himself, “ We played the 
organ.” 

In a certain Shropshire church a 
man named Blind Will served for 33 
years as organ-blower. To keep 
his memory alive in that church 
a window has been given. There are 
windows in most churches to recall 
the preachers and the other servants 
of the church ; but here is a window 
to do honour to the man who served 
God by blowing the organ. It is 
splendid, is it not ? 


July 28, 1928 

Going By Train 

By the Country Girl 

Jf an American' had been on that 
train I should have died of shame. 
He would have poured scorn upon its 
pace, its methods, its crew. Yet I 
liked it. 

After ambling from a village circled 
by river and willows to a village 
sleeping in buttercups it was about to 
move on when two figures were seen 
waving umbrellas in a lane several 
hundred yards from the- station. 

. “ Wait a bit, Jim ! ” shouted the 
guard to the driver, " there’s some 
people coming.” 

So the train waited, like a carrier’s 
one - horse shay, for an old couple 
who made no attempt to run for it. 

At the next station it had actually 
started to move out when it stopped 
and backed. The driver had seen a 
stout woman with parcels jogging to 
the station. 

“ All right, Mother, don’t hurry,” 
called the guard, kindly. 

Life and Leisure 

None of the passengers seemed 
annoyed by these delays. None of 
them believed in hustle. Like the 
poet, they thought: 

What is this life if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare ? 

Gravely they watched people strag¬ 
gling to the train over footpaths and 
along dusty lanes, sure of being picked 
up, and they saw nothing funny in it. 

But they did laugh when a little 
girl said to her mother as we reached 
Oakthorpe : “Is it Oakthorpe both 
sides of the station, Mum ? ” 

How the sunburned countryfolk 
laughed and laughed at that till the 
little girl almost cried. But luckily 
I was able to prevent the tears from 
rolling down her crimson cheeks. 

“ It isn’t really a silly question,” I 
said. " There is a station in Durham 
which has East Boldon on one side 
and Cleadon on the other.” 

The little girl perked up, the grown¬ 
ups marvelled, and we all crawled on 
through the meadows in good humour, 
one passenger, at any rate, thankful 
that there was no American on board 
to time us. 

© 

What a Blackbird Told Me 

Blackbird is my surname, 
Joyful is the other, 

April is my cousin, 

Rainbow is my brother. 
England is my garden, 

Lilac is my tent, 

Heaven is my landlord, 

And music is my rent. 

Country Girl 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
ir Charles Wakefield has given 
£25,000 to Bethlem Hospital. 

Danish citizen of London has 
given £25,000 to the Haig Homes 
in memory of Danes who died in the 
Great War. 

unknown man has given £120,000 
to London University College, 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If the plumber 
gets the plums ^ 
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A YOUNG MAN STANDS AMONG HIS DREAMS 


Mr. Angus Watsoo and the Great Business House He Has Built Up 


'T’iie C-N., calling at Port Sunlight a little while ago, was moved by the 
sight of its founder lying there, with the wind blowing about his tomb, 
among the people he loved and the things he had made, an old man 
sleeping among his dreams. Today the C.N. has come upon a Port 
Sunlight young man who followed Lord Leverhulme’s way and built up 
another great adventure. He is happily still among us, proud of his 
work and beloved by his people, a young man standing among his dreams. 


He is Mr. Angus Watson, who has put his name, we suppose, into every 
house in this country and sent it far beyond the seas. 

The thing that he has done is a chapter of British achievement which- 
will not soon be forgotten, for it has linked itself up with the lives of 
thousands of people, and has played its part in what Mr. Angus Watson 
believes to be the supreme end of all our lives, the promotion of the 
happiness and comfort and well-being of all mankind. 


T iie linking-up of countries and con¬ 
tinents began, perhaps we may say, 
with the railway; it was continued 
by the,telegraph and carried on by the 
steamship. Wireless is drawing the world 
together as round one great fireside. 

And business, too, is playing its part, 
for long before the politicians talked of a 
League of Nations the business men had 
dreamed of it and brought it into being. 
They had made friends of all the world, 
and taught us that we all depend on 
one another. 

Mr. Angus Watson is in the vanguard 
of the men who have shaped the Business 
League of Nations. It has been said 
that the story of the modern food in¬ 
dustry began with Napoleon, but it is 
a better story, than Napoleon ever 
wrote, and its hero is a better man than 
Napoleon ever was. 

How the Story Began 

The story really began with a little 
fish swimming in the fiords of Norway ; 
but we have to imagine ourselves, first, 
in a grocer’s shop at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
some years before the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

Into the shop comes a young man. 
He is a salesman of canned goods. You 
can tell at once that he is a good sales¬ 
man by his alert and cheerful’ look. 
Incompetent salesmen arc gloomy: 
there is no spring in their step. This 
young man’s ability is proclaimed also 
by the friendly terms on which he 
seems to be with the shopkeeper. 
" Ah," says the grocer, “ I've got 
something that should interest you." 

He holds out a rough tin in which 
little fish are packed—not well packed, 
but looking as if they would taste good. 
The young man looks at the tin with 
great interest. He tastes one .of the 
little fisli. They are called Brisling, 
and they come from Norway, caught 
in the fiords. They look like sardines. 
They have sot the young man thinking. 
He is thinking about his future. 

He does not mean to be a salesman 
all his life. Because his father died 
when he was young he had to go to 
work at fourteen. He had to take the 
first employment that came to him, 
and .though he has done well in it it 
does not satisfy him. He feels he could 
do much better. 

But what has a Norwegian brisling 
to do with the future of young Angus 
Watson ? Well, this young man’s ex¬ 
perience tells him that these little fish 
would, if they were attractively packed, 
sell in vast quantities. He wonders 
whether some day he could not supply 
the enterprise needed. He thinks out 
the possibilities as he stands at the 
grocer's counter in Newcastle. 

A Happy Move 

They must wait, he knows, until he 
has saved some money, and the first 
step toward that is to get a better post. 
So he goes to the greatest firm he knows, 
the firm of Lever Brothers, and gets one. 

This was a happy move as well as a 
shrewd one. Mr. Angus Watson rose 
rapidly in the great world of opportunity 
the Lever business opened out for him. 
Quick to recognise talent. Lord Lever- 
liulme picked him out as an exceptionally 
promising lad. He was sent to America 
to open up a branch of the soap business 
there. He did this so successfully that 
when twelve months had passed he was 
asked if he would be the President of a 
new Lever company in California. Here 
was a great and splendid chance for 


a young, ambitious man. It meant a 
big income. It meant that the future 
would be secure. Yet Angus Watson, 
who was only 26 then, refused the 
dazzling offer. He felt that the time 
had come to develop the plan of which 
he had thought when he was shown 


the little tin of fish at Newcastle. He 
wanted a business of his own. 

So back he went to Newcastle, which 
is almost his native city, looked up 
his old friend Henry Saint, and with 
him arranged to start an organisation 
for the sale of these little fish. Fortu¬ 
nately for him, Lord Leverhulmc, far 
from being, annoyed at losing so capable 
a man, approved his pluck and en¬ 
couraged him to go forward. Twenty-five 
years ago the firm of Angus Watson 
came into being. 

It paid its way at once. What he 
called “ Skippers ” were easy to sell, as 
young Watson had believed they would 
be, especially easy after he had made the 
public familiar with the portrait of the 
old seaman who represented exactly 
the popular idea of a skipper of the sort 
of ship which carried the fish across the 
North Sea. 

Mr. Watson saw the portrait of this 
man in a photographer’s window. 
“ The very thing," he said. He went 
in and bought the copyright for five 
guineas. Then he made inquiries about 
the old man, who was an artist’s model 
and was only too glad that his face 
should be made familiar to millions. 
He had reason to be glad, for he was 
given a salary which lasted for the rest 
of his life ; and his grandson was glad 
too, for he was afterwards appointed to 
a position on the staff- as a salesman. 
What was not so easy was to improve 


the quality of the tinned,brisling. Mr. 
Watson had made up his mind that 
this must be done somehow. The trade 
had grown up haphazard. It was 
begun by an old Norwegian ship's 
captain who had discovered that the 
fish in his native waters were of a finer 


flavour and more plentiful than the 
Mediterranean sardine. He established 
a cannery at Stavanger, then a small 
town of seven thousand people. Its 
output was small a«nd not of the best, but 
with the help of Mr. Watson’s experi¬ 
ence modern methods were applied, and 
very soon the demand increased. New 
factories were built; the population grew 
rapidly. Now Stavanger has more 
than 40,000 people, and Norway is turn¬ 
ing out millions of tins of canned pro¬ 
ducts every year ! 

It was these little fish that laid the 
foundation of the firm’s prosperity, 
thanks to the foresight of the young man 
whose imagination was struck by their 
possibilities while he was still in his 
teens. Today, on that foundation, a 
vast structure of business has been built 
up, branching out into many-directions. 

The cement used in the edifice has 
been of a special kind. From the be¬ 
ginning the firm has proved that methods 
more human than the cold, hard ways 
of ordinary commerce are also more 
profitable and certainly more pleasant. 
Mr. Watson had learned the value of 
confidence between buyer and seller. 
He bad seen that an atmosphere of 
frankness and integrity was immeasur¬ 
ably the most healthy atmosphere for a 
new business. j 

So, instead of relying on the old idea, Let 
the buyerbeware, he guaranteed the quality' 
of his goods to the grocers who sold them. 


“ If any of your customers do not like 
what we supply,” he said, “ we will 
return their money.” He went even 
farther than this. “ Any customer 
who is dissatisfied can write to us, 
and we will refund whatever is paid 
for our goods," he promised ; and that 
promise has always been kept. But 
there has been so little demand for 
its fulfilment that the bold promise 
has cost next to nothing to redeem. 

Care for the Worker 

And it is not only with the public 
that the relations of Mr. Watson’s firm 
are so admirable ; -within the firm, too, 
the spirit and atmosphere are altogether 
unusual. The heads of the firm have 
always felt responsible for the welfare 
of all their people. In an address he 
gave last year Mr. Watson declared 
that the first obligation of any employer 
who desired to recognise such re¬ 
sponsibility was to see that nobody 
worked for him under conditions damag¬ 
ing to health. The capital of the 
worker is Ills good health, he says, and 
anything tending to prejudice or destroy 
this is an unjust attack on his means 
of earning a living. 

But, Mr. Watson went on, this was 
not all a Christian employer was under 
obligation to do. Every effort must 
be made to give the worker security. 
Provision must be made for those 
who fell ill. Holidays with full wages 
should be given. 

Nobody who has watched his firm 
grow can doubt that its success has 
been largely due to these moral factors, 
and not merely to an abundance of 
energy.and skill. The scheme of Pros¬ 
perity Sharing, which passes on to all 
who arc working for the business a 
share in its increasing profits, makes 
all feel that they have a personal 
interest in its operations. 

Ncr has there ever been any attempt 
to compete unfairly, or even harshly, 
with others. When Mr. Watson made 
his first contract with the Norwegian 
canners he asked them to give the firm 
for which he had worked as a salesman 
the same terms as were offered to him, 
in spite of the competition between them. 
It was a brave as well as an honourable 
move, but he had no cause to regret it. 

Sailor Salmon 

After little fish came big fish ; after 
brisling, salmon. Here was a valuable 
food which would help out the house¬ 
keeping in countless homes. Up to 
that time canned salmon had not been 
“ standardised," as we say, nor was 
any guarantee given as to its quality 
or origin. Mr. Watson and Mr. Saint 
determined to go to British Columbia, 
where most of our salmon comes from, 
to see whether they could not put 
the best salmon on ths market in their 
own way. The result was the appearance 
not long after of what has become 
familiar in the shops as Sailor Salmon, 
and the appearance in the newspapers 
of advertisements making people ac¬ 
quainted with the nourishing nature 
of this sea-food. The story of the 
contents of the cans from the. time 
when they were fish swimming in 
Canadian waters till they were turned 
out on to a dish for tea or supper was 
made- familiar to the public, a touch 
of imagination in advertising which 
finally assured the success of the dis¬ 
tribution of the new salmon. 

The period jusj; before the war was 
filled with new developments and new 


SKIPPER/JUNIOR 



A Fisherman of Tomorrow off the Coast of Norway 
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The Happy Fishing Folk and the Fishing 



Mr?-Anglic 

Founder of the'greati 


Washing the Bottles that go all over the World from Newcastle 


Vessels of tho Fishing Fleet 
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Looking Down dn Stavanger Harbour 


Fishing Fobr.tjf 



The Retort House at the_./^ngus Watson - Newcastle Works 


There is a wonderful story behind the pictures in these pages. 
The story is of a British industry which in a quarter of a century 
has turned a haphazard little fish-canning industry into a business 



Drawing in the Nets The OltT 


with an output of a hundred million? tons a year ; transformed a ; ' 
Norwegian town of 7000 people intd-a busy town of 40,000; and 1 
built a faetbry in England with a ydaHy output of cans and bottles^ 
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LEETS OF THE BEAUTIFUL FIORDS OF NORWAY 



thtf Fiords 



Sfr.itper To Church Across the Fiord 


md cartons of wholesome foodstuffs amounting to nearly ten millions. 
Do this factory come products ofcCanada and California, South Africa 
and Morocco,Spain and Portugalpftalyand Belgium,Greece and Smyrna. 


The Fish Market at Bergen 




The Wonderful Machines at Newcastle which Cap the Little Bottles 


Here, in this great industry founded by Mr. Angus Watson, we have a 
notable example of what business enterprise with the aid of scientific, 
discovery is doing to make happier the lives of people all over the world. 
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The Wonderful Business that Sends Food All About the World 


ideas. One day the query would be 
put: Why not add lobsters to our list ? 
. Another day prawns would come under 
consideration ; then crayfish from South 
Africa, that little brother of the lobster 
with a more delicate flavour, and then 
crabs from Japan, where they are found 
at their sweetest and best. Soon after 
came a new departure which was to make 
the firm one of the largest importers of 
canned fruits in the world. 

Here it is that we come to Napoleon, 
for that astounding man did some little 
good, and he has a claim to a share in 
the success of Angus Watson. He offered 
prizes for methods of preserving meat 
and vegetables, and the principal 
award went to one Nicholas' Appert of 
Chalons-sur-Marne. He was the in¬ 
ventor of the process of sterilisation by 
heat. He discovered that food shut in 
a container which was hermetically 
sealed would keep for an indefinite 
period of time if the container were 
put in boiling water long enough, to 
sterilise its contents. 

What Cold Storage Has Done 

It was a mighty discovery. No 
longer need one part of the world lan¬ 
guish for the fruits which grew (and 
wasted for want of demand) in other 
parts. No longer were those who lived 
in cold countries condemned to do 
without fruit for most of the year. Yet 
for many years only the well-to-do 
were able to benefit by the discovery. 
Canned foods were a luxury, appearing 
only on -well-stocked tables. Now the 
great public has at last come into its 
heritage, and has begun to profit by 
Nicholas Appert’s invention. 

What a boon to most of us is this 
growth of the food preservation in¬ 
dustry, now one of the great industries 
of the world! It has immensely 
enlarged the variety that is possible in 
the meals even of the poorest. - It gives 
us the chance to eat fruit all the year 
round, a habit which undoubtedly 
lengthens life. It brings home to our 
minds the interdependence of human 
beings on one another, however widely 
they may be separated. 

In Norway the boats are being pushed 
down the shores of a fiord. The boy on 
the look-out has reported brisling. 
The fishermen, who have been turning 
their spare time to account by tilling 
their land around the fiord, leave their 
ploughs and spades. They run to take 
advantage of this piece of good luck. 
Do they see with their mind’s eye the 
children in British homes who will 
enjoy the result of their catch ? Even 
if they do not get as far as that they 
know that the fish go mostly to Britain, 
and we may be sure they, think the 
kindlier of us all for that. 

Linking the World 

In Californian orchards they are 
gathering pears; on South African 
hillsides they are picking peaches; 
Canadian fruit orchards are busy over the 
apple harvest—all for our tables. In 
Morocco camels are being loaded with 
dates; in Smyrna factory girls and 
women sit in rings packing figs ; along 
the hot Mediterranean coast of Spain 
grapes are being drie’d and turned into 
raisins ; in Greece millions of currant 
bushes are being stripped to make our 
penny buns! 

Peas from Portugal, beans from 
Belgium, tomatoes that have ripened 
under Italian skies, asparagus from the 
Sacramento Valley in California—every 
country, it seems, contributes something 
to our British table. And while w r e are 
considering foreign products we must 
not forget those which Britain herself 
provides; we are told, for instance, 
that the best “ marrowfats " are picked 
in Kent and Worcestershire. 

All these pleasant things, luxuries 
within the reach of all, the house of Angus 
Watson distributes. They have created 
for them a far bigger demand than 
existed before the firm came into being. 
By good advertising and imaginative 
salesmanship they have been made 


necessities of every day in numberless 
homes, with immense benefit to health 
and a great increase in enjoyment of life. 

This is the true romance of business. 
To draw from far countries, from all 
climates, the fish, the fruit, and the vege¬ 
tables needed on our British tables, 
is it not something akin to the waving 
of a magic wand ? To think out new 
routes, fresh methods of preparation, 
means and combinations of transport 
unthought of before, with the object of 
shortening the time between the packing 
and the placing of the food before 
hungry people—does it not give scope 
for qualities which once wore reckoned 
to lie outside the sphere of trade ? 

If we call a benefactor the man who 
makes two blades of grass or two ears 
of wheat grow where only one grew 
before, should we not include in our 
commendation those who move the fruits 


they could be put into practice with 
benefit to all concerned. 

Seven years ago he opened the first 
canning enterprise on a big scale in the 
North Country, and again he proved at 
once that lie had accurately measured 
the chances of success. What he 
named Sailor Savouries found a ready 
sale. He tells a story of a visitor to the 
works who saw sides of. meat, heaps of 
chickens and turkey's, in one of the 
rooms. When he was told they were to 
be turned into the soups and savouries 
he would see in bottles and cans before 
he left he smiled incredulously'. 

The public knows now that canned 
foods are real foods, whether chicken or 
turkey or anything else. It has learned 
by experience that food from a can is just 
as good as any other food, and often 
better. It has been proved on the best 
authority that canned food is as nourish¬ 


and all the results from it. It is im¬ 
possible for anything harmful to be con¬ 
veyed into the cans and bottles and 
cartons which are despatched from the 
Angus Watson factory at the rate of 
thirty thousand a day—or nearly ten 
millions a year. 

These cartons, in the case of dried 
fruits, mark an interesting change in 
the public mind. Mr. Watson thinks 
it was caused by the war. When food 
had to be thought about as it never 
had been thought about before it was 
found that standardised packages had 
many advantages. They were sealed, 
and therefore airtight. What they 
contained was free from impurities; 
there was no variation in quality or 
weight. The name oh the outside, if it 
was that of a well-known firm, was a 
guarantee of value. The carton saved 
the grocer trouble ; he did' not have 
to weigh and wrap up the fruits. He 
wms secure against loss through shop¬ 
soiling, through atmospheric shrinkage, 
and through what is known as " the turn 
of the scale.” 

Benefits of the Carton 

The cardboard boxes which we call 
cartons therefore came. very quickly 
into' favour. They simplified shopping. 
Instead of carrying away a number of 
bags, filled perhaps almost to bursting, 
we are handed a series of neat packages 
from which nothing can escape, and of 
whose contents we can be sure. If we 
compare, say, a pound of prunes, 
taken from a large box open to the air, 
attracting to themselves a certain 
amount of dust, with prunes sold in a 
parchment bag inside a carton, we can 
see at once why the carton is preferred. . 

A visit to the Angus Watson factory 
shows how automatic the processes of 
preparing foods ready to serve have 
become. They are scarcely touched by 
hand at all. Machinery is made to do 
nearly everything, mincing the meat and 
poultry, filling the bottles and jars, 
fixing on airtight caps, nailing together 
the wooden boxes in which they are all 
to be packed. This leaves the .girls the 
light work to do. 

No visitor to the factory can help 
noticing their cheerful, care-free looli. 
They keep at their work steadily. They 
are quick in their movements. The tempo 
of the factory is presto, lively. But there 
is no driving, no struggling to keep up 
with a pace beyond their capacity. 
They have for their dinner-hour a 
pleasant refectory, with another room, 
sunny and comfortable, where they can 
sit and read or play the piano and dance 
before starting work again. 

If appearances count for anything, no 
firm can have a more loyal and contented 
staff. A friendly feeling seems to unite 
them all. Everyone recognises what 
Air. Angus Watson has happily expressed 
as the faith of a business man, that 
” the men and women working with 
them are fellow-beings with the same 
instincts, desires, and ambitions as 
themselves, and with the same claims 
to fair play and consideration." 

Service to the Community 

Is this not, indeed, the new attitude 
toward business ? We feel that it is, 
and we know that Mr. Watson was one 
of its pioneers. To have suggested 
twenty years ago to the ordinary busi¬ 
ness man that he w r as in business with 
any other motive than to make money 
would have been to invite a charge of 
insincerity, Mr. Watson rightly says ; 
"but today there are thousands of 
business men who realise that beyond 
the mere task of making a living they 
should be rend'ering through their work 
service to the whole community, ser¬ 
vice which justifies their existence, and 
benefits us all.” 

Among those thousands none is more 
wholehearted in his efforts than Mr. 
Watson himself. It is his aim to do a 
great thing well, to make his working 
friends happy and contented, to bring, 
as he says in noble words, the spirit 
of the Master into industry. 


The Fishing Fleets of Norway 



A Fishing Fleet at Work 


of the Earth and the fish of'the ocean 
from the.places where they are found to 
the places where they are wanted ? If we 
salute with admiration adventurers who 
discover unknown .mountains or rivers 
unmapped, is it not also an adventure 
to chart some new food supply, to develop 
a fresh taste and find means of 
enabling millions of people to gratify it ? 
But, fully as he realised the romantic 
and adventurous aspect of his business, 
Mr. Watson was far from being content 
to remain a distributor of food.- His 
ambition was to add manufacturing to 
thb importing side of the firm’s activity. 
He had his own ideas about the duty of 
employers, and he wanted to see whether 


ing as any other, if it is the right sort 
of food. The notion that all the good¬ 
ness was in some mysterious manner 
sterilised, out of it in the canning 
has gone to join the old belief in 
witchcraft and the once popular dread 
of night air. 

As for the risk of poisoning, which 
used to haunt people’s minds, the truth 
appears to be that the precautions 
taken to make ready-to-serve foods safe 
and wholesome are far greater -than the 
precautions taken with fresh foods. In 
the laboratory in the. Angus Watson 
kitchens qualified chemists and skilled 
bacteriologists are engaged every day 
testing every process Of manufacture 
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A TALE of a salute 


July 28, 1923 


THE SHILLING-A-DAY 
ELEPHANT 

TRAINED TO FOLLOW 
THE PLOUGH 

Men With Something Better 
Than War to Interest Them 

THE NIAM-NIAM MAHOUT 

From Africa is always something new. 
The Romans said it when Hannibal 
used elephants in rvar ; today Africa 
is using elephants on the farm ; they 
have beaten the sword into ploughshares. 

They have also beaten the farm motor- 
tractor for ploughing. The elephant is 
fourteen times as cheap as the tractor. 
It is evident that the efforts of the motor 
and the tractor to put the horse out 
of business will not be so successful 
against the elephant. Elephant-power 
is mightier than horse-power. 

A Five-Years Holiday 

The training and education of these 
liard-w-orking elephants of the Congo 
make a long story. Nearly fifty years 
ago King Leopold tried the importation 
of trained Indian elephants, but they 
could not endure Africa. Either the 
climate or the fly-pest was too much for 
them. They died, and it was another 
25 years before the idea of trying to 
train African elephants to do work on 
farms took practical shape. 

A ' Congo farm for elephants was 
established. Elephants were caught 
very young and were given what was 
really a very pleasant time. They were 
well fed, and the Niam-niam natives 
were paid to take care of them and feed 
them, instead of hunting them, as had 
been their former custom. But the train¬ 
ing did not get on very fast because no 
one knew how to teach them. Then the 
war came and the captive elephants 
had a five-years holiday. 

Singing to the Elephants 

When the war was over the Belgians 
of the Congo tried again. They had now a 
good supply of elephants, many of which 
had grown up from babies. All that was 
wanted was the completion of their 
education, and for this purpose the 
Indian Government was asked to lend 
six trained teachers (or mahouts) of 
elephants. The Indian mahouts came, 
but they liked Africa and the Africans no 
better than the Indian elephants had done 
and all went back home except one, a 
little fellow who was a skilled rope-maker. 

But the Niam-niam natives had 
learned from the Indian mahouts the 
strange Burmese songs that are sung to 
elephants, which are in their cars like 
the music that soothes the savage 
breast. Today the Niam-niam mahouts, 
who have taken the place of the Indians, 
sing little songs which in tune are part 
Indian, part African, and are acquiring 
endearing African words. 

An Industrious Life 

The trapping of young elephants 
from the herds of wild, full-grown ones 
(which are not likely to learn) has be¬ 
come a new science in Africa. When a 
young elephant is finally cut off two 
larger elephants are sent for from the 
base camp where training and education 
are conducted, and these two monitors, 
as they are called, gently urge the 
youngster to come back with them. 

In camp he finds it not nearly so bad 
as he feared. He is fed and nursed, 
and always attended by the same 
mahout. When he is learning he is 
never struck, however stupid or obstinate 
he may be. He is rewarded by sweet 
cassava for intelligence, but that is the 
only educational spur he receives. The 
Niam-niam natives have taken very 
kindly to the new idea of catching and 
training elephants. They are a warlike 
race who used to kill one another when 
not killing their neighbours ; but this 
sport is one that suits them quite as 
well as war and hurts no one. 

As for the elephants, they are trained 

lead an industrious life, but they are 


A splendid story of a moral victory 
has come from Samoa in connec¬ 
tion with the King’s Birthday ceremonies. 

The new Administrator of Samoa is 
Colonel Stephen Allen. He was not 
in a very easy position because, owing 
to the recent troubles, the Samoans did 
not seem to appreciate the New Zealand 
management. When the time came for 
the King’s Birthday ceremonies to be 
arranged for, the Samoan League thought 
out a way of showing their feelings. 

They had -to salute either the flag 
or the Administrator. The native chiefs 
have no objection to the British flag, 
and they decided to salute the flag 
and not let Colonel Allen, know when 
their ceremony would take place. 

Colonel Allen was not able to find 
out the hour at which the march-past 
of the Samoans had been arranged. 
On the morning of the day, as the house¬ 
hold were gathering for breakfast. Colonel 
Allen appeared. “ I suppose nothing has 


fed‘as often as they need and with as 
much as they like, with luxuries and 
medical treatment thrown in. They have 
also plenty of leisure with afternoons 
off and evenings out. They begin at 
five in the morning, and plough for six 
hours. Two days of this and the elephant 
has ploughed two and a half acres. 
Also he may be employed in pulling up 
stumps, piling timber, or hauling loads. 

All have begun young. The average 
age is about five years ; none is over 
ten. The elephant is long-lived, and a 
slow grower. One elephant on the Congo 
farm was captured in 1902, and was 
then about 4 feet 2 inches high. Twenty- 
five years after he had grown to 8 feet 
3 inches, at which he now remains. The 
cost of keeping the elephants is small. 
All the provender grows just outside 
the home of his adoption, and with pay 
for mahouts, medicine, and luxuries, his 
cost as a labourer is a shilling a day. 


been heard of the time of the League 
ceremony ? ’’ he said casually. 

It happened that a guest had come 
in who had been in Apia the night 
before and by chance overheard some 
conversation. The native chiefs were 
to march past at eight. 

It was then ten minutes to eight. 
Apia was four miles away, and the 
Administrator was in morning dress. 
" It cannot be done," said someone. 
“ It shall be done,” said the King’s 
representative, and at the great moment, 
as the Samoans were assembled in Apia, 
a long procession with Tamese, the 
native leader, at the head, there was 
heard in the distance the purring of a 
car. As the clocks struck eight the 
Administrator’s car drew up at the 
Government Buildings, the King’s repre¬ 
sentative stepped out and walked to the 
saluting base, and the first of the 
Samoans filed past the Administrator 
standing at the salute ! 


SLEEPY SICKNESS 
Mystery of a Disease 

That sad illness known as sleepy 
sickness continues to puzzle the doctors 
and bring sorrow ho happy homes. 

Dr. Allan Parsons has made a report 
to the Ministry of Health showing what 
a great amount of wreckage of body and 
mind it leaves in its wake. He finds 
that of every hundred cases investigated 
three years after the illness began 35 
had died, 40 were more or less disabled 
in body or mind or both, and only 25 
escaped serious consequences. 

What is so distressing about this 
illness is the way in' which it seems to 
change the actual fnoral character of its 
victims. It is extremely difficult to 
know what to do with these poor 
people, but experiments are being tried, 
and we must still hope that a way of 
dealing with them may be found. 


THE HEN AND 
THE EGG 

MUCH ADO ABOUT IT ALL 

Does a Shadow Belong 
to a Donkey’s Owner ? 

LITTLE THINGS AND GREAT 

As we read the papers we are 
constantly discovering that fact may be 
not only as strange but as absurd as 
fiction, and a new example has just 
come from France. 

In the market-place of Annecy a live 
hen lay pinioned upon the ground 
awaiting sale, and a bargaining woman 
bought it and paid the purchase price. 
That having been done, the hen laid 
an egg which both the purchaser and 
vendor claimed. 

As the hen had become her property 
the egg also was hers, the buyer argued, 
while the seller urged that she had sold 
the hen only and that the egg belonged 
to her basket. 

Solomon’s Problem 

Both parties went before the magis¬ 
trate, who found the problem as perplex¬ 
ing as that presented to Solomon 
concerning the ownership of a child. 
The modern judge, however, who had 
no remedy at- command, saw in the 
case a matter upon which many future 
issues might turn, so he adjourned the 
trial until he had examined all the 
precedents which could have any bearing 
to guide him to a right decision. 

In the meantime the egg will go bad, 
and both the litigants will lose. Does 
not this case lend plausibility to one of 
the ingenious and seemingly extravagant 
fables of Aesop ? 

A certain traveller hired an ass for a 
journey, and, the day being intensely 
hot, he lay down when the heat was 
greatest in the shade of the donkey. 
This the owner of the animal would not 
permit, claiming the shade for himself. 
“ You hired only the ass, not his 
shadow,” he protested. 

Human Nature 

There was not sufficient shadow from 
the animal to afford relief to both men 
so they fell to fighting. Their violence 
startled the donkey, which galloped 
away and .left both disconsolate, an 
ending which prompted Aesop to remark 
that in quarrelling about the shadow we 
often lose the substance. 

If human nature were not so apt to 
follow such a course half the lawyers 
in England would be idle. Many a 
case as trivial in origin as that of 
possession of the Annecy hen’s egg 
has been fought in England from court 
to court up to the House of Lords, 
beggaring both parties in the end. 

And how many wars have begun 
with no more provocation than that of 
these two women ! The League of 
Nations exists only to prevent nations 
from going to war about such things as 
a disputed egg and the right to a 
donkey’s shadow. 


* TELEVISION BY DAYLIGHT 

Two more steps have been taken on 
the way toward the television which is to 
send wireless images as well as wireless 
sounds. Television has been taken out 
of the laboratory into the open air. 

Hitherto, when Mr. J. L. Baird has 
succeeded in sending the vision of the 
head and shoulders of a man from one 
room or one place to another, powerful 
rays of light have been concentrated 
on the object which is transmitted. 

But Mr. Baird now sits only with the 
light of day playing on him, and can 
still transmit the vision of his head and 
shoulders to a distant screen in a room. 

He has also, we are told, succeeded in 
transmitting colours by television; and 
his invention promises one day to trans¬ 
mit a vision of Wimbledon, Henley,' 
or the yachts racing at Cowes to all who 
have in their houses television screens. 


THE LITTLE RED HOUSE ON THE ICE 



The main party ot the Italia’s men had with them this little red tent which they erected on the ice 
floe where they were stranded. It was from this tent in the Arctic wastes that the thrilling 
wireless messages came telling the world of the explorers’ desperate plight. See page 2. 
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Nottingham Has a New Glory 

THE CITY TRIUMPHANT OVER MISFORTUNE 

The Inspiration of a Prince of Commerce 
and a King of Great Courage 

THE VALIANT SPIRIT OF SIR JESSE BOOT & WHAT HAS COME OF IT 


U.S. OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE 

WHY NOT? 

The Greatest Force For Good 
the World Has Known 

A PRIME MINISTER’S IDEAS 

We notice that the Lord Chief Justice, at a 
dinner the other night presided over by Sir 
Hamar Greenwood, M. P., hoped that the 
speech of the Prime Atinister of Ontario (Mr. 
Howard Ferguson) would be used as a lesson 
in every school in this country. 

We gladly respond to the suggestion of 
Lord Hewart and send this admirable speech 
on its way through the schools. 

Do you criticise us because we have 
an ambition to be more than a mere diet 
kitchen of the English people, supplying 
wheat, butter, and eggs ? We have 
something more than that in Canada. 
We have a citizenship that is as good a 
type of virility, personality, and char¬ 
acter as is to be found anywhere. 

Close Cooperation 

All we ask is that you give us an 
opportunity to make our contribution 
to whatever problems Britain may have 
to solve. You gave us the opportunity 
in times of stress. 

Why should we not, in times of peace, 
offer you whatever we have that may be 
of value to you either in manhood or 
wealth and opportunity such as we have 
in great abundance ? 

It has occurred to me that we may 
make greater progress by more frequent 
and closer contact among our peoples. 
Why not a United States of the British 
Empire ? Why not close cooperation 
between all parts of this Empire ? 

If it were possible (and I believe it is) 
to consolidate the various factors that 
make up this Empire, we have got a 
self-sustained national entity that can 
control the whole world. 

The Future of the World 

The day is coming when we shall have 
to take a strong position. We in Canada 
know more intimately perhaps than you 
the ambition of that great nation to the 
south of us. I do not criticise it. It is a 
worthy ambition. I give them credit 
for the great plan of action they have 
for the future, but I believe sincerely 
that the world’s peace and happiness 
and progress are safer in the hands of 
the British Empire than any other 
nation. What we are asking in Canada 
today is that you give, us an oppor¬ 
tunity of making our contribution to¬ 
ward that great work. We do not 
come here to barter or bargain with 
you, but we are convinced that if we 
can have a free discussion in a proper 
conference of business interests it will 
bring about a condition that will draw 
closer together all sections of this scat¬ 
tered Empire. 

Strengthening the Bonds 

Some people take the view that it is a 
great disadvantage that the British 
Empire is scattered in so many portions 
of the world. On the other hand, I 
believe it to be a distinct advantage. 
Not only have you the strength of out¬ 
posts strategically placed all over tlfe 
world, But you have all the diversity of 
climatic and economic conditions, and 
that, if properly husbanded, will guar¬ 
antee us a diversity of production that 
will make us invulnerable against any 
country in the world. Those are the 
things that can be adjusted if we will 
eliminate for a while strong party spirit 
in our political activities. 

What we desire is not to drift away 
from you, to sever our connection, or 
even to loosen the bonds. What we all 
desire is to be drawn closer together, to 
know one another better, to have 
common aims and ambitions, to teach 
the rising generations of our children 
that the great objective in life must be 
to make a contribution to the strength¬ 
ening of the fibre and virility of the 
greatest force for good that the world 
has ever known. 


The King and Queen have had a very 
happy day. It was a wonderful afternoon 
when the King took a golden key and 
opened the door of a Golden Age for 
Nottingham. 

We cannot help thinking that, as the 
King walked into the Great Hall in the 
new building which is to be the home of 
a Nottingham University, the thoughts 
of some of those about him were in a 
little room behind. As for the Editor of 
the C.N. his thoughts were in two rooms 
a thousand miles apart. 

One was a room in the glorious sunshine 
of the Riviera, far back in those days when 
the C.N. was shaping itself. The C.N. 
has grown since then to be something in 
the life of the world, and in this room in 
Cannes there was at that time sown a 
seed that was destined to give the King 
this happy day at Nottingham. 

The Lost Plans 

A rich and generous man was waiting 
for the plans of a great building he had 
dreamed of, and somewhere between 
London and Cnnnes the plans were lost. 
We waited a week, a fortnight, but the 
plans did not turn up. We went on talk¬ 
ing of lakes, and parks, and great white 
walls, and a lovely campanile, and time 
went on. It is a long time now since the 
plans were lost and found again, and 
the building that has grown from them 
is the University College of Nottingham, 
one of the finest and fairest monuments 
set up on our English soil. Giotto him¬ 
self would have loved to see its beautiful 
white tower. 

A very old town is Nottingham, and 
it has seen great days, but we may doubt 
if any day has been more memorable in 
its ancient story than University Day. 
The King and Queen were there, the 
first Lord Mayor of Nottingham was in 
his robe and chain, and the chief scholars 
of Nottingham were in their robes of 
learning. The white walls of the Univer¬ 
sity building vied with the brightness of 
the sun. It was a day fit for any place in 
Time ; it was a spectacle fit to be at the 
Gate of Heaven. 

And yet the human interest in this 
event was in another little room, for the 
man whose name was on the lips of the 
King and in our thoughts, the well-tried 
friend of this great scheme, as the King 
so splendidly said, could not be there to 
see it. He lay alone in a room behind, 
every limb locked in the grip of a terrible 
disease, helpless in everything except in 
the spirit that can conquer anything. He 
is, of course. Sir Jesse Boot, who has 
lain on his back, sometimes in a car, 
sometimes in a train, but nearly always 
in one or two little rooms, planning his 
share, and more than his share, of 
England’s New Jerusalem. A prince of 
commerce, he has made himself, by his 
valiant spirit, a king of great courage. 

A Little Street of Fame 

There is a little street in Nottingham 
which we have always thought should 
be filled with fame. It has a pulpit, we 
believe, in which John Wesley preached 
his last sermon, a kerbstone on which 
General Booth started the Salvation 
Army, and a little shop in which Sir 
Jesse Boot once stood behind a counter 
with his mother, beginning the vast 
business which has carried his name 
round the world and set him for ever on 
the roll of England’s benefactors. It 
was there that his father kept a herb¬ 
alist’s shop, and when, long afterwards, 
all his wondrous dreams came true, and 
Sir Jesse found himself with wealth and 
fame and immense responsibilities, it 
was not very far from his old shop that 
he began to dream of doing this great 
thing for Nottingham. 


Nottingham has a proud place in the 
history of education. It was the first 
town in England to keep a University 
College out of the rates ; it was the town 
that started the famous University 
Extension Movement. Half a century or 
more ago a few of its leading citizens, 
good Dr. Paton and old Richard Enfield 
among them, were daring enough to 
conceive the idea that Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge might throw out their arms to 
reach beyond the bounds of their walls, 
and it was to Nottingham that Cam¬ 
bridge sent out its first lecturers. 

So these men were sowing the seed 
when Jesse Boot and his mother were 
working hard in their little shop in Hock¬ 
ley. He was building up his business ; 
they were opening the way he was to go 
when he had done with his 800 shops 
and wanted something more to build. 

The idea behind the education move¬ 
ment of Nottingham was to build up a 
university for the East Midlands. It 
began with University.. College, the 
splendid tribute to learning which for 
forty years has adorned the streets of 
the Queen of the Midlands. Nobly and 
well it has done its work, but it was not 
enough. And then, to make every good 
struggle in this world a little harder, 
came the Great War. The hopes of 
those who hoped for greater things were 
dashed to the ground ; it seemed as if 
the old idea could never be. 

The Great Things Peace Can Do 

But it is wonderful what peace can 
do. It was with the Great Peace that 
Sir Jesse Boot came on the scene. His 
health had gone, but he was working 
still. The terrible thing we call rheuma¬ 
toid arthritis had him in its grip ; from 
that day to this his body has failed him 
more and more, so that on the morning 
when the King was coming we drove 
past his great University building, 
through streets alive with joy and sun¬ 
shine and gay with many colours, to find 
him lying alone in a little room on the 
banks of the Trent. All Nottingham was 
waiting for the King and Queen, think¬ 
ing how beautiful the city looked, 
thrilling with pride on this great day, 
and the founder of all this happiness lay 
there physically helpless, with two or 
three men within call if he should need 
them, and two or three secretaries he is 
always needing. But he was alone yet 
not alone ; he was alone with the spirit 
that could not die. He was dreaming 
of a house made with hands, but he was 
dreaming, too, of things that will outlast 
the glories of our day. Perhaps he was 
thinking - with Browning, as he must 
have thought a thousand times in these 
last eight years : 

Here and here has England helped me : 

How can I help England—say ? 

A City’s Inspiration 

He has helped England in a hundred 
noble ways. He has lain on his back, his 
masterful mind housed in a poor, w'eak 
body, and built one of the finest monu¬ 
ments learning has. He has inspired 
Nottingham to win back her throne as 
veritable Queen of the Midlands. 

It is hardly to be denied that the 
marvellous changes now taking place in 
Nottingham have their inspiration in 
Sir Jesse Boot’s , enthusiasm. If there 
had been no-University building would 
there have been a new Town Hall ?• 
Would the shabby old market have been 
swept away to make place for the sunken 
garden in the centre of the town ? It 
is certain, at any rate, that after a 
generation of neglect Nottingham is 
transforming itself into one of the first 
great cities of the kingdom. Her trade 
is bad,- her lace machines stand idle; 


Home At Last 

The Captain’s Last Voyage 

The great ship Aquitania came home 
the other day from New York, a proud 
vessel of 45,000 tons. 

But there was sorrow on the bridge' 
and on the decks, for Commodore Sir 
James Charles was making the last of his 
hundreds of voyages. He was coming 
home, retiring to a little house and 
garden in England. 

He was filled.with emotion ; day and 
night he was on the bridge of the great 
ship that he loved as if it were a little 
child. He was tired, and the doctor 
asked him to leave, but not until the 
Aquitania reached Cherbourg would he 
lie down in the chart-room. 

There he lay amid his work, and so he 
arrived at Southampton. So he said 
Good-bye to the sea ; so he met his wife 
on the quay. But he was tired, very 
tired, and his men carried him ashore. 
He did not know his wife, and in a few 
minutes he was asleep beyond all waking 
in this world. 

So be my passing ! 

My task accomplished and the long day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 
Some late lark singing. 

Let me be gathered to the quiet West, 

The sundown splendid and serene, 

Death. ■ 


Continued trom the previous column 
many of her factories are empty, but 
she is rising proudly above her mis¬ 
fortunes. Her peace memorial, standing 
nobly on the banks of the Trent, is one 
of the finest in the kingdom. Her 
boulevards run for miles ; her slums are 
disappearing; and everywhere today 
we see from her hills the twin glories 
of the Town Hall Dome and the Univer¬ 
sity Tower. 

The Lord Mayor of Nottingham may 
well be proud to stand at the dawn of 
this great time. He is Alderman 
Edmund Huntsman, who had the great 
joy in one day of receiving a compliment 
from the King and being addressed as 
“ My old friend " by the Prince of Wales. 
He has helped Sir Jesse with all his 
dreams, has taken upon himself to, raise 
an endowment fund of a quarter of a 
million as the foundation of the new 
University. Half of the money he has 
raised in about six weeks. 

Mr. Morley Horder, too, may well be 
proud as he stands among the trees of 
these green slopes and looks upon his 
work. He has been the architect of this 
enduring monument, and if he had done 
no more in a fine career still young he 
would have served his generation well. 

The Old Folk Young 

It was good to see the happy faces of 
the 20,000 children who gathered in a 
field to cheer the King. In front of 
them sat an old, old man who remembers 
a hundred years, for he has lived through 
106. The King shook hands with him, - 
and wished him many a happy day. 
The King was photographed, too, with 
a fine old lady who was keeping her 
hundredth birthday at the University; 
who was seen the other day by a friend 
of ours waiting alone for the tram. We 
shook hands in the hall with our old 
friend Alderman Mellors, now well on 
his way to 94, though he has still a 
young look in his eyes and a merry 
smile on his face. 

Beside these three, with their, ages 
reaching 300, Sir Jesse is young at 78, 
and he is truly young indeed. The good 
die young, said somebody, because they 
refuse to grow old, and if ever man set 
defiance to time and pain, and all the 
afflictions flesh is heir to, it is this man 
of the heroic spirit, Sir Jesse Boot. 
Cheerful and uncomplaining, he lies 
there doing good. A poor boy grown 
rich, he has shared his riches with us 
all. A strong man grown weak, he has 
fashioned his life into things that are 
better than gold. ARTHUR MEE 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


THE WAY TO A 
BETTER WORLD 

Getting the Laws Right 

GENEVA COMMITTEE 
SETTLING DOWN 

To bring order out of confusion and 
so'make peace more secure is the work set 
before a small committee of the League 
of Nations. 

A country is ruled and kept in peace 
by its laws. The world at present has 
no code of laws which can be applied 
to and accepted by all countries alike, 
and it is to prepare for the formation of 
such a code that this committee meets. 

Each of its. five members is an 
expert in the practice of law between 
countries, or he has particular experi¬ 
ence of legal precedents. Together they 
have made a start by inquiring from all 
countries what laws are already in force 
and what are the wishes of the Govern¬ 
ments, and so will prepare the way for a 
World Conference next year when the 
actual codifying of laws will begin. 

Subjects Chosen for Study 

Much work has already been done in 
preparation for the meeting of this 
small expert committee. A choice has 
had to be made from a number of sub¬ 
jects which give rise to disputes between 
countries and for which laws are 
needed ; and three have been selected 
for a beginning. Most of us remember 
the Corfu tragedy, which resulted from 
the murder of an Italian official on 
Greek soil. Most of us remember the 
case of British ships entering the terri¬ 
torial waters of the United States with 
alcohol on board. 

These are examples’ of the three sub-, 
jects chosen for study as a beginning of a 
code of international law: nationality, 
rights in territorial waters, and the 
responsibility of States for damage 
done on their territory to the person 
and property of foreigners. 

Laws Already Agreed To 

Many countries and people are deeply 
convinced that this is one of the surest 
ways to peace. Much of the work of 
the League lias been toward this end. 
Every international convention drawn 
up becomes law for the countries which 
ratify it, and. there are about thirty 
conventions already, dealing with labour, 
transit, traffic in arms, opium, vulgar 
publications, slavery, and so on. 

When law becomes the rule and every 
individual is a law-abiding citizen of the 
world as well as of his own country, and 
when nations, too, abide by the laws they 
will have made, a long stage toward per¬ 
manent peace will have been achieved. 

OUR SEA STORY 
Nelson’s Ship as It Was 

" This generous donor has in a short 
space of time given 100,000 guineas to 
enable the people of Britain to preserve 
the monuments of their glorious sea 
heritage,” says the Society for Nautical 
.Research of Sir James Caird. 

His donations have paid, more than 
half the cost of the restoration of 
Nelson’s Victory and nearly half of the 
cost of the great collection of nautical 
pictures to be’ placed in a National 
Naval and Nautical Museum in the old 
Queen’s House at Greenwich. 

The restoration of the Victory is now 
complete, and the King has unveiled a 
tablet on her upper gun deck to com¬ 
memorate the event. The Society for 
Nautical Research’ has seen that the old 
ship shall appear as nearly as possible 
as in Nelson's time. 

The. collection of nautical pictures, 
bought'from Mr. A. G. H. Macpherson 
at a price far below their value, includes 
paintings, engravings, books, and 
atlases, making a unique, record of the 
sea history of the nation. The Queen’s 
House, where it is to be displayed, was 
built by Inigo’ Jones for Jijmes the First 
and completed by Charlesl ( Stuart, 



London has now 30 evening institutes 
with 1000 students in each. 


Over three inches of rain fell in 24 
hours in the Lake District not long ago. 

The old House of Refuge at Bruges 
has been burned down after standing 
400 years. 

Two hundred lives have been saved 
at Redcar Lifeboat Station since its 
foundation. 

The Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen 
paid ten thousand visits to fishing-vessels 
last year. 

A tethered horse has been attacked 
and Rilled by a swarm of bees in a village 
of Austria. 

A fowl rode on the exhaust-pipe of a 
motor-car at Dunstable for an hour 
before being discovered. 

A swarm of bees which left a Surrey 
cottage twelve months ago has lately 
returned to the hive. 

The Scouts Seeing the World 

Over 300 British Scout Troops are 
going abroad for their summer holidays. 
This number beats all previous records. 

A Peep of Pepys 

Writing by Samuel Pepys has just 
been found in a heap of unsorted 
manuscripts in Hereford Public Library. 

Greyhound Betting in Australia 

The High Court of the Australian 
Commonwealth has decided that betting 
on dog races is illegal. 

Linking-Up iNlew York 

New York is to spend £200,000,000 
in the next five years on bridges, tunnels, 
and other improvements linking-up 
various parts of the city and its environs. 

Hadrian’s Wall 

While excavating for new telephone 
mains in Newcastle what is believed to 
be part of Hadrian’s Wall has been 
unearthed at a depth of ten feet. 

21 Years of a Tube 

Since the opening of the Hampstead 
Tube. 21 years ago the population of 
Golders Green, Child’s Hill, and the 
Garden City has risen from 9000 to 
37,000. 

London’s Great Market 

A slum of eight streets has been cleared 
to make room for additions to Spital- 
fields Market, and with other alterations, 
made at a total cost of £2,000,000, this 
will give London the biggest and most 
modern market in the world. 

Twenty-One Operations 

Captain McCulloch, known to thou¬ 
sands of listeners-in ‘ as Uncle Mac 
(Brave Uncle Mac he should be called), 
has had his twenty-first operation for 
war injuries, muscle being transplanted 
from his thigh to his back to give him 
the use of his left arm. 


SIR THOMAS LOOKS 
BACK 

The First Lipton Shop 

In Glasgow is a tiny shop which bears 
the name Lipton’s Market, and in it not 
long ago stood Sir Thomas Lipton, 
handing packages of chocolate and 
biscuits to the poor children who live 
in its humble neighbourhood. 

Fifty years ago his first office was 
there, and on its walls hang the por¬ 
traits of his father and mother. In the 
little shop round the corner from the 
Lipton office he used to sleep under the 
counter. He is proud of it, and proud of 
the mother who w T as proud of her boy 
and urged him on. 

Now, at seventy-eight, he goes back 
again and stands near the little shop. 
It is another version of ,a scene 150 
years ago when Dr. Samuel Johnson 
went back to stand bareheaded in, the 
market-place . of Uttoxeter, where his 
father’s bookstall had been. But that 
was an act of penance; Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s act is just a tribute to his 
parents and to his own kindly heart. 


Something fine is 
Passing away 

The Mystery and Charm 
of the Gorgeous East 

When a historic Eastern fabric, an 
Emperor’s Carpet which had belonged 
to an Austrian Emperor and a Tsar of 
Russia, was lately sold in a London 
saleroom it raised comparison with a 
still more wonderful carpet in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum which was 
once the glory of an Eastern mosque. 

On it the pious carpet-maker had 
woven the words, “ On Thy threshold is 
my only shelter,” for all the skill and 
beauty that were its portion had been 
dedicated to Allah the Merciful, the 
Compassionate. 

There is something rare and ennobling 
in a faith that can produce such miracles 
of craftsmanship and beauty, and these 
are not the only ones to be found in the 
mosques of Islam, from Teheran and 
Samarkand to Constantinople, and from 
Cairo'to Fez. Beautiful and touching, 
too, is the cry of the muezzin from the 
minaret, “ Allah is Allah ; there is no 
god but God ” ; and the act of worship 
which makes the Arab in the desert 
kneel on his prayer rug at eventide and 
bow liis head toward Mecca. 

The Old and the New 

These things the new rulers of Turkey 
are trying to sweep away. The muezzin, 
the prayer carpets, the superb lettering 
of the texts from the Koran on the 
walls of the mosque, and the . mosque 
itself and the order of its service, are 
all to be made modern. The old Imams, 
the priests of Islam, are to be replaced 
by glib young men from the academies. 

So the gorgeous East, of which 
Milton and Wordsworth wrote, is to 
lose its mystery and charm, just as the 
Turkish fez has been replaced by the 
bowler hat, and the ancient two-handled 
watcr-jug by the petroleum tin. 

It is a pity ; it is something precious 
lost to the world. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards : one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

What is a Sun-Bear? 

A bear of the genus Helarctos, sometimes 
called the bruang or Malay bear. 

Where Do Cuckpos Go When They 
Leave England? 

They fly away to the southern parts of 
Africa. 

Is There Anything Magnetism Will Not 
Pass Through ? 

Yes ; if the magnet has a shield of iron 
round it the magnetism does not - operate 
through it. 

What is the Hat Trick in Cricket? 

The taking by a bowler of three wickets 
with three successive balls. The Oxford 
Dictionary explains the term by saying it 
was considered to entitle the bowler to be 
presented by his club with a new hat or 
some equivalent. 

What Did Lord Durham Do for Canada? 

John George. Lambtcn, first Earl of 
Durham, was High Commissioner in 1838 
for the adjustment of important questions 
in Canada, and his Report on the Affairs of 
British North America guided the policy of 
all his successors. 

Why is Worcester Called “the Faithful 
City ”? 

It was given this name in the 17th century 
because of its loyalty to the House of 
Stuart. It was the first town in which a 
mayor proclaimed Charles the Second after 
his Restoration. 

What is Convectional Rainfall? 

It is a rainfall caused by the heating of 
part cf the surface layer of the atmosphere, 
which expands and is forced to rise by the 
descent of the denser cool air above it. As 
it gets cooler the moisture in it condenses 
and falls as rain. 

What Canadians are Called Blue Noses 
and Why ? 

The Nova Scotians. The name was giyen 
to them by Americans of U.S.A. on account 
of a potato called the Blue Nose which 
the Nova Scotians used to grow abundantly : 
and boast of as the best in the world. 


CHIEF STARS OF 
THE EAGLE 

AQU1LA ABOVE THE MOON 

Why the Light of a Giant 
Sun Varies , 

NEW STARS 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Next week the Moon will be so 
brilliant that only the brighter stars 
will be easily discernible. 

Incidentally, Saturn will be seen to 
the right of the Moon on Saturday, 
July. 28. As the Earth is now leaving 
Saturn behind he is becoming less bright. 

The chief stars of Aquila the Eagle 
will, however, be easily recognised with 
the aid of the star map in last week’s 
C.N. Aquila will be above the Moon 
next Monday evening. 

Alpha in Aquila, popularly known as 
Altair, was described last week. . Beta 
in Aquila, about four times the Moon’s 
width below Altair, is now but little 
above fourth magnitude, but it was 
perhaps .brighter a few centuries ago, for 
it should, according to its nomenclature, 
be brighter than Gamma. Beta is but 
43 light-years distant, so it is 2,720,000 
times as far away as the Sun. A small 
companion sun, or possibly a large flam- 



The new stars in Aquila. They are not 
visible now without telescopic aid 


ing world, is accompanying Beta in 
its rapid journey through space toward 
the south. 

Gamma in Aquila, the third-magnitude 
star above Altair, and only about three 
times the Moon’s width away, is 95 
light-years away from us. To appear 
so bright notwithstanding its great 
distance (six million times that of our 
Sun) it must be very much larger than 
Altair or Beta. 

Delta in Aquila, another third-magni¬ 
tude star, is but 57 light-years distant, 
or 3,600,000 times that of our Sun. 
Above Delta are Zeta, of about the same 
magnitude, and Epsilon, much fainter. 
Zeta is 102 light-years distant, or 
6,477,000 times as far as our Sun, and 
radiates about sixty times as much light. 

Epsilon is nine million times as far, 
its light taking 142 years to get here. 
Theta’s light takes 217 years, its distance 
being 13,800,000 times that of our Sun. 

All these are solar orbs very much 
larger than ours. Greatest of all is Eta, 
between 500 and 800 light-years away. 
It has been estimated to radiate some 
thousands of times the light of our Sun. 

Variation in Eta’s Light 

A remarkable circumstance . is the 
periodical variation in Eta’s light, 
causing it to alternate between 3-7 and 
4 - 5 magnitude. It takes, 7 days 4 hours 
and 14 minuteg to go through a complete 
cycle and return to maximum brilliance. 

The next convenient time to observe 
this sun , at its brightest will be on 
August 18, at between 9 and 10 o’clock. 
Other maxima can be. calculated from 
this, the variations in light being easily 
noted by comparison with neighbouring 
stars. Apparently a companion sun 
revolves round Eta, and so causes this 
regular variation in its light. 

Around these nearer suns of Aquila 
appear innumerable fainter ones, which 
are actually thousands of light-years 
distant. Two became for the time 
being what are called Novae, or New 
Stars. One occurred, in 1918 and the 
other in 1927. 

_ They were situated some, way to the 
right of Delta, as indicated on the star 
map, which shows all the faint stars 
visible on a dark, moonless night, when 
they may be easily identified. G. F. M. 
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Mr. Clinton, who is having great 
difficulty with his unruly nephew 
Roger Norcross, offers to give 
Bart Bryson anything he likes if 
he will take Roger abroad and make 
a man of him. 

“ Will you go up to £2000 ? ” 
asks Bart, and explains that his 
father, an explorer, is longing to 
go to the rescue of a friend who has 
been taken prisoner in Africa, but 
cannot afford it.' - Mr. Clinton agrees, 
and as speedily as possible the expedi¬ 
tion starts. 

After some thrilling experiences 
in the neighbourhood of the great 
River Niger they rescue, an exhausted 
native, who gives them news of the 
missing man. It is bad news. 

CHAPTER 8 

A Message from the Mountains 
Dart drew his breath quickly. 
u “ Bad news ? ” he cried. '“Tell 
me; quick 1 ” 

With a tremendous stroke of his 
paddle Forty sent the canoe clear 
of a sucking eddy. 

" Him say, baas, dat Kasoro, him 
got Baas Murdoch." 

" Who is Kasoro ? " 

“ Him big Chief. Berry bad 
man. Him lib in dem hills." He 
nodded in an easterly direction. 

“ The Mountains’of the Moon," 
said Bart sharply. “ Are the 
prisoners alive ? ” 

" Dey lib, but dey in tight hole. 
Dey work for Kasoro and he no let 
■ dem go.” 

Bart frowned. 

“ If they’re in the same state as 
this poor beggar it’s a bad job,” he 
said. " Sec here, Forty. We must 
get the news to Dad as quickly as 
we can. This chap wants food and 
medicine, and it's no use taking 
him to the island." 

“ Dat’s true, baas. We go right 
up ribber, find Baas Bryson.” 

“ But we can’t leave Baas Nor¬ 
cross in the tree.” 

“ Me tink do him good,” returned 
Forty, with a twinkle in his eyes. 

Bart looked doubtful, but just 
then the crack of a signal shot 
came ringing across, the flood and 
.another canoe came into sight. 
Bart gave a shout. 

“ That’s one of ours, anyhow. 
Forty ; " and Forty nodded. 

’’ Sure ting, dat one ob ours.” 

The canoe, a big one with four 
natives paddling and Mr. Bryson 
himself in the stern, came quickly 
to meet them. 

Bart explained what had hap¬ 
pened, and the other nodded. 

” Yes, it was the only thing you 
could do,” he said briefly. " Where’s 
. Norcross ? ” 

Bart pointed. 

“ Right. You and Forty take 
the boy you’ve picked up to the 
camp. You’ll see the smoke. I’ll 
fetch Norcross. Take care of that 
nigger; he’s our only chance of 
finding Murdoch.” 

He gave fresh orders to his boys, 
and his big canoe drove toward the 
island, while Bart - and Forty 
struggled upstream - against the 
tremendous weight of the current. 

They were thankful when they 
caught sight of a plume of grey 
smoke rising among ; the trees on" 
‘the left bank, and they ! came 
ashore to find camp pitched under 
a great banyan on high, dry ground, 
and a rich smell of cooking in the 
still, morning air. <■ 

Imbono, the rescued boy, was so 
nearly done that Forty had to 
carry him up to the camp. But a 
platter of hot mealy meal porridge 
with sugar and condensed milk 
made a wonderful difference. 

The man’s arm was not broken, 
but his wrist was ' badly strained 
and swollen. Mr. Bryson tied it 
up, and Imbono’s eyes shone with 
gratitude. Then he began to talk. 

When he had finished Mr. Bryson 
explained things to the others. 


By T. C. Bridges 

' I’ve heard of this Kasoro,” he 
said. ” He’s a pretty bad egg, by 
all accounts,' and head of a very 
tough crowd. They managed to 
surround Murdoch’s party by night 
and took the lot as prisoners to 
their village sofnewhere up in the 
hills to the west, of Ruvenzori, where 
Kasoro is holding them for ransom. 
It seems he sent this fellow Imbono 
down country to meet us and tell 
us what ransom he demands.” 

Roger broke in rudely. 

“ I never heard such rot! How 
could he possibly know we were 
coming ? They don’t run to tele¬ 
graphs in the bush, do they ? ” he 
added with a sneer. 

“ Exactly what they do have, 
Norcross,” replied Mr. Bryson 
quietly. " News can cross the whole 
of this continent in a few hours.” 

Roger looked so surprised that 
Bart almost laughed. 

“ It’s true,” he said. “ They 
do it with drums. They’ve got a 
regular Morse code, and news 
travels almost as quickly here as in 
England. I’m certain Kasoro 
knows just where we arc, and what 
we’re after, and how many there 
are of us.” 

" Then it’s worse than I thought,” 
growled Roger. " Next thing, I 
suppose, this beggar Kasoro will be 
scooping us in." 

“ You need not worry your head 
on that score,” Mr. Bryson told 
him. ” Hill men don’t come out 
of the hills any more than river 
men go into the mountains.' In 
fact, all African natives stick 
pretty closely to their own terri¬ 
tory. We’re safe enough from 
Kasoro for some time to come.” 

" In that case I’ll get some 
breakfast,” ' said Roger. “ And 
then I’m going to have a good 
sleep. I’m nearly dead after spend¬ 
ing the night perched in that tree.” 

Mr. Bryson watched him go. 

“ You don’t seem to be making 
much progress in that direction, 
Bart,” he said dryly. 

“ Not a lot, Dad,”, allowed Bart; 
” but never mind Roger. I want to 
hear what sort of ransom this fellow 
Kasoro is after.” 

" One we can never pay him,” re¬ 
turned his father curtly. “ He 
demands twenty rifles and twenty 
boxes of cartridges.” 

Bart’s face fell. “ No, of course 
not,” he agreed. “ Then what are 
we going to do. Dad ? We’ve got 
to get Mr. Murdoch out somehow.” 

” Of course. I must think it 
over. . Meantime, you had best 
follow Norcross’s example. Get 
some breakfast and some sleep. 
We can’t shift from here until the 
flood has run down." 

Bart did not know how tired he 
was until he stretched himself on 
the cot which Forty had made 
ready for him. He was asleep in a 
minute and did not rouse until late 
in the afternoon. Then he found 
the rest of the camp awake and 
very cheerful. They had all been 
travelling hard since they left the 
river steamer at Pindi, and a good 
rest was what they needed. 

He himself felt wonderfully 
fresh and also very hungry, and he 
went toward the fire, from which 
came a savoury smell of grilling 
antelope steak.' He, his father, and 
Roger sat down to' an excellent 
supper; the native boys, too, 
rejoiced in plenty of fresh meat. 

Roger was more cheerful than 
usual. “ I suppose we’ll be going 
back now,” he remarked. 

Bart stared. “ What on earth 
do you mean ? " he asked. 

“ Just what I say,” replied Roger. 
” Forty tells me that this chap 
Kasoro is much too strong for us 
to attack, and that it’s against the 
law to give him the stuff he wants.” 

And leave Mr. Murdoch to 
slave on Kasoro’s yam planta¬ 
tion ? Is that your idea ? .” asked 
Bart softly. 

“ It’s horrid for him, of course,” 
agreed Roger; ” but we can’t do 
any good by helping him to dig 
yams, can we ? ” 


” We’re not going to do that. 
We’re going to get him out.” 

“ You mean you’re going on ! ” 
cried Roger. 

" Of course we are going on.” 

Roger's face went angry red. 
“ If you think I’m going to dig 
yams for a nigger king, Mr. Bryson, 
all I can say is you’re quite wrong. 
I’m going home.” 

Mr. Bryson sat quite unmoved on 
his camp stool. 

“ Very well, Norcross. We can 
spare a canoe, and it shall be made 
ready for you. But I regret I 
cannot spare a man, so I am afraid 
that you will have to make the 
journey alone. But no doubt you 
will manage your own camping and 
cooking." 

Roger sprang to his feet. " Me 
travel alone! You're crazy. I’m not 
going to do anything of the sort.” 

“ Then perhaps you had better 
come with us," said Mr. Bryson. 

You need not be afraid. I shall not 
ask you to do any fighting.” 

Roger stood staring at the other 
two for some seconds, then sud¬ 
denly swung away and stalked off 
to his own tent. 

CHAPTER 9 
Sam’s Stratagem 

T N spite of his nap during the day 
- 1 Bart was quite ready for 
another good sleep, and as the water 
was running down fast and they 
were to start at dawn, he turned 
in fairly early. It was still dark, 
or rather moonlight,- when Forty 
shook him awake. 

" Berry bad news, baas,” an¬ 
nounced the big nigger. “ Dem 
white boy him gone.” 

Bart shot up. “ Baas Norcross 
gone! How ? ’ 

“ In a canoe, baas.”' 

“ My word ! I never thought he 
had the pluck,” said Bart as he 
pulled on his shoes. “ I never 
dreamed he would go off alone.” 

“ Him nebber go alone. Him 
took dat Sam boy.” 

“ That no-count boy from Kafui?” 

" Dat's him, baas. And dey took 
a canoe and went down ribber.” 

“ Does Dad know ? ” 

“ He know, baas. I told him 
first. Here be him.” 

Mr. Bryson came into the tent. 
“ This is a nice business,” he said 
bitterly. " And just when we were 
hoping to get off.” 

“ It’s pretty bad,”- agreed Bart. 
” But you leave it to me and 
Forty, Dad. We’ll catch him pretty 
quicldy and follow you." 

Mr. Bryson shook his head. 

’“ They have at least five hours’ 
start. From what I can make out, 
Norcross left as soon as wo were 
asleep. They’re twenty miles from 
here this minute.” 

“ That’s bad. And they can both 
paddle a bit if they’re pushed. 1 
suppose he bought that boy Sam.” 
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“ Bribed him, without a doubt,” 
said his father, frowning. " ’Pon 
my word, Bart, I'm half-inclined 
to let him go.” 

Bart shook his head. " Can’t 
do that. Dad. I took the contract 
to look after him.” 

“ That's a fact,” agreed his 
father, “ but it’s poor Murdoch 
I’m thinking of." 

“ I know.” Bart was dressing 
rapidly as he spoke. " But you 
can trust the job to Forty and me. 
You’ll go on to the head of. the 
river, camp there, and get what 
news you can. We’li paddle all day 
if we have to and drop on Roger 
in his camp tonight. We ought to 
catch you up again in, say, four 
days from now.” 

Five minutes later Bart, having 
swallowed a cup of hot coffee, was 
paddling downstream with Forty 
in a small canoe, and when the sun 
rose the pair were already miles 
from the camp. 

Hour- after hour the paddles rose 
and fell and the eanoe sped on 
down the yellow flood between lines 
of lush green bush. At noon they 
landed on a sand spit and ate and 
rested for an hour, then went on 
again. When dusk came Bart 
reckoned that they had covered 
nearly fifty miles. 

“ We can’t be far behind them 
now,” he said to Forty. 

“ No, baas, not if dey go straight." 

“What! ” exclaimed Bart anxious¬ 
ly. “ You think they would have 
the sense to hide and dodge us ? ” 

“ Sam, him pretty clebber nig¬ 
ger,” said Forty. ” Him not like 
berry hard work. I tink him most 
like hide.” 

Forty knew the river from its 
source to its mouth in the giant 
Niger, and Bart felt easier in his 
mind. They ( paddled on through 
the deepening gloom until, just 
before it became quite dark. Forty 
pointed to a creek mouth on the 
right. "Deream de creek, baas,” 
he said. 

“ But how do you know they 
have turned up it ? ” 

“ I not know; but we find out 
pretty soon.” 

“ How ? ” 

“ Lumbwa’s kraal, him be little 
way up. Him tell us.” 

“ But suppose they are not there? ” 

” Den we go on,” said Forty simply. 

What sort of a man is Lumbwa ? ’ ’ 
Bart asked Forty, as theyheadedfor 
the creek. 

“ Him pretty good man,” allowed 
Forty, and Bart, feeling more satis¬ 
fied about Roger’s safety, paddled on. 

The creek, though narrow com¬ 
pared with the river, was quite 
fifty yards wide. The water, was 
deep and open with high banks, 
so, in spite of the darkness, they 
got on at a good pace, and after half 
an hour's paddling saw lights ahead. 

“ Dat him kraal," said Forty. 

The lights grew stronger, and 
Bart stopped paddling. 

“ I say. Forty, they've got some 
thundering big fires in the village,” 
he said in a puzzled voice. “ What 
does it mean ? ” 

“ I tink him mebbe lions.” 

Lions were not particularly plen¬ 
tiful in this country, but there was 
always the chance that a wandering 
band of the beasts might have 
attacked the cattle belonging to the 
tribe, and this seemed to be the 
only ‘ possible explanation of the 
huge fires w r hich flung a lurid glow 
far across the water. 

As they came nearer still they 
saw that the whole place was sur¬ 
rounded by a huge hedge of piled- 
up thorns. 

“ Dem lions pretty bad, baas,” 
remarked Forty. 

But Bart was not listening. He 
pointed eagerly to the canoes 
drawn up on the sloping bank 
below the village. 

“ They’re here, Forty,” he said 
sharply. “ There’s our canoe.” 

“ Dat right, baas,” replied 
Forty. “ Dat Baas Roger’s canoe 
all right.” 

They ran the canoe on the beach 
and stepped out. As they did so 
there came a yell of terror from 
somewhere above, then a' gun 
roared—both barrels—and they 
heard the shot rattle among the 
tree trunks. ■ 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

Christopher’s Dog 

/Christopher was in bed. But 
he was not asleep. He 
lay looking at the shadows on 
the wall. Christopher was feel¬ 
ing very unhappy. 

Daddy had promised to give 
him a real, live dog of his own 
on his birthday. How he had 
looked forward to having that 
dog ! He had a vivid picture 
of it in his mind. It was big 
and brown, and about as tall as 
Christopher himself. It . was 
strong and beautiful, and always 
ready to guard its master against 
highwaymen and Red Indians. 

Today had. been his birthday, 
and he had xvaited eagerly to 
welcome the splendid dog of 
his dreams. . 

At four o’clock Daddy had 
come in. He had his shooting- 
jacket on. 

“ Hello, Christopher boy! J ust 
look what I’ve got in this big 
pocket,” he had said. 

Christopher had approached 
and put his hand gingerly into 
the big pocket. He had felt some-' 
thing soft and warm' and had 
lifted it out. It felt like a kitten. 

“ Do you like him ? ” 

Christopher had looked down 
at the little brown thing. 

“ Is this my dog ? ” he had 
asked. 

His father had laughed. “ Yes, 
old man. And a valuable one 
too. He is the best puppy I 
have seen for many a day.” 

“ Thank you, Daddy,” Christo¬ 
pher had said politely. 

So Christopher was sadly dis¬ 
appointed. His heart was sore: 
he had foolishly expected a 
grown-up dog. 

The shadows on the wall grew 
fainter, and Christopher fell 
asleep. He dreamed about the 
little puppy. He thought the 
creature was sitting looking at 
him with a very wise face. 
Then it spoke to Christopher. 

“ You arc my new master,- 
Christopher,” said the puppy. 
“ And you don’t love me.” 

Christopher knew that the 
puppy spoke the truth. 

“ Why did they take me 
away from my Mummy ? ” it 
went on. " I’m so lonely and 
cold without my Mummy. 

The puppy was sobbing; just 
as Christopher had once sobbed 
when his Mummy went away. 

Then Christopher awoke. He 
sat up and rubbed his eyes. 
The Moon was staring in at 
the. window and the summer 
night was as bright as day. 

He could not sleep now. The 
dream had been so real. 

So Christopher slipped out 
of bed. He walked along the 
empty corridor and down the 
back stairs into the kitchen. 
There was the puppy, asleep in 
its basket. Every now and 
then it shivered a little and 
whimpered, 

Christopher knelt down and put 
his arms round it. . It snuggled 
into his sleeves. How warm 
and soft it felt! It was a darling 
puppy, and his very own. 

I’ Oh, it was lonely,” thought 
Christopher, and he hugged it 
to his breast. 
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THE BRAN TUB 

Riding and Walking 

^ man had a journey to make, and 
he timed it so that by riding his 
bicycle at 10 miles an hour he would 
arrive just in time for an appointment. 
Unfortunately, owing to a puncture, 
he had to finish his journey on foot. He 
walked at 3 miles an' hour, and 
arrived 21 minutes late. How far did 

he walk? Answer next week 

The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Wild Boar 

The Wild Boar is still abundant in 
some parts of the Continent, especially 
in the Black Forest, and it is widely 
distributed in North Africa, Asia, 
Japan, and Malaya. It was' once 
found in great numbers in the British 
Isles, but it was exterminated about 
3 'X) years ago. Boar-hunting was a 
favourite sport of our ancestors. 
This member of the pig tribe fre¬ 
quents the marshy parts of forest 
districts. Its bristly coat and pro¬ 
truding tusks give it a most formidable 
appearance, and ' it is, indeed, one 
of the fiercest and boldest of animals. 

Ici On Parle Frangais 



La clel Le cliaton Le couteau 
Elle met la clef dans la serrure. 

Rien de plus gracicux qu’un chaton. 
Avec quoi aiguise-t-on un couteau ? 

Do You Live at Sittingbourne ? 
"piE name probably means the 
burn or brook of Sida, Sida being 
the name of some .’person of import¬ 
ance who lived at or near where 
Sittingbourne now stands. 

Cross Word Puzzle 

Yu ERE are 46 words or recognised 
abbreviations hidden in" this 
puzzle. The clues are given below and 
the answers will appear next week. 



Reading Across. 1. Triangular upper 
part of a wall; 5. A black, hard wood. 
9. Movable part of aeroplane wing. 
11. Toward a higher level. 13. Inhabitants. 

15. An aeriform fluid. 17. To strive for 
superiority. 18. And. 19. Prepared for 
publication. 21. The other people. 23. 
Ardour.; 24, Plant ovule. 25. To hinder. 
26. Like steel. 28. Chemical symbol for 
aluminium. 29. An interjection. 30. The 
sheltered side. 31. Obvious. 35. Solicitor- 
at*Iaw (abbrev.). 36. Aquiesce. 38. Long, 

' loose garments. 39. Wants. 

Reading Down. 1. To measure. 2. 
Bachelor of Arts (abbrev.). 3. A covering. 
4. A cricket team. 5. North American 
lake. 6. Pen-name of Dickens. 7. A 
unit. 8. Yeasty. 10. Girl’s- name. 12. 
A kind of oil lamp. 14.’Used for sewing. 

16. Grain storage pit. 20. A label. 21. A 
little cone of damp sand. 22. Part of the. 
foot. 24. Pilfered. 25. A prank. 26. 
Weeps. 27. Roars. 29. Prohibits. 32. 
Lord Chief Baron (abbrev.). 33. Writer; 
of mystery tales. 34. Compass point 
(abbrev.). 37. Seventh note of the scale.; 



Other Worlds Next Week 
J.N the morning the planets Mars 
and Jupiter 
may be seen in 
the South-East, 
and Mercury 
North of East. 

In the evening 
Saturn is in the 
South-West. The 
picture shows the 
Moon as it will 
appear looking South at ii p.m. on 
August t. 

A Puzzle Proverb 

TJere is a well-known proverb from 
which each alternate letter has' 
been dropped.. 

A — O— L — N — S —O — E — A 
— H — R — N — M — S — 

Y/hat is it ? Answer next week 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
-piE second broods of swallows are 
now fledged. The red admiral 
butterfly is on tiie wing. Mushrooms 
are found in abundance. - The hoary 
ragwort, wormwood, large-flowered 
hemp-nettle, mugwort, and globe 
thistle are in blossom. The bracts of 
the lime fall. The honeysuckle berries 
are ripe. 

What Am I? 

I am not of flesh and blood, 

Yet have I many a rib ; 

No limbs except one leg. 

Tis truth and not a fib. 

My friends are many and dwell 
In lands of every race ; 

But they poke my nose in the mud, 
And often spatter my face. 

I’m constantly carried about, 

And stuck in gutter and rut; 

And though I’ve no window or door 
Yet I’m very frequently shut. 

Answer next week 

Do You Know ? 

W«0 was the first white man to 
see the Albert Nyanza ? 

What snlail island has over a 
hundred volcanoes ? " 

Why a scent-spray bulb has a 
net covering ? 

What is a whip-poor-will ? 

What was the Children’s Crusade ? 
How we know what life was like 
in ages past ? 

The answers to all these questions 
will be found in My Magazine for 
August, which is now on sale everywhere. 

What Game is This? 

j\Jy first is in crawl but not in fast, 
My second’s in first but not in 
last, 

My third is in tired but not in sleep, 
My fourth is in crying but not in weep, 
My fifth is in tack but not in tin, 

My sixth is in noise but not in din, 

Mv seventh’s in tumble but not in 
fail; 

My whole is a game that is played by 

all. Answer next week 

Things Just Patented 

We have no further information cortcerning 
the new patents which are illustrated here. 

Anti-Dazzle Eyeshields. AJany acci¬ 
dents have been 
caused owing to 
drivers being dazzled 
by the brilliant head¬ 
lights of approaching 
cars. Here is a new 
form of eyeshade 
which will lessen the 
risk. It is shaped as 
seen in the picture 
and along the edge is a thin strip of 
semi-transparent material. 

Cardboard Matches. Cardboard 

__ matches i n 

booklet form 
are becoming 
increasingly 
popular. Here 
is a little im¬ 
provement 
which rvall en- 
ablethematches 
to be torn from 
tiie strip more 
easily. It consists of small perfora¬ 
tions at the foot of the cuts which 
separate the matches. 
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Jacko is Sent to Bed 

There was terrible trouble one day when a lot of things were 
■ missing from the larder. Mrs. Jacko blamed the cat, 
and Jacko would have got off if Adolphus hadn’t given him away. 

“ I saw him eating a jam tart this morning,” he told Mrs. 
Jacko. 

As a matter of fact, Adolphus had eaten quite a lot of the jam 
tarts himself, but Jacko was much too sporting to give him 
away. He took his caning manfully, but he did make a fuss 
when he was ordered up to bed there and then. 

“ Why it’s only three 1 o’clock in the afternoon,” he said. 
“ I’m not going.” 

“ Indeed you are ! ” said Mrs. Jacko, looking very fierce. 
“ Up you go at once, and I shall send your brother up in ten 
minutes to make sure that you really are in bed.” 

Poor Jacko trudged upstairs very unwillingly. It was a 



Lying peacefully in the bed was Jacko 

beautiful afternoon, and he longed to be out of doors. But 
suddenly he began to laugh ; he had had a very bright idea. 

When Adolphus came up ten minutes later he found that 
Jacko really had undressed and gone to bed—or at least so he 
thought until he went right up to the bed and had a closer look. 
Then he had a shock. Jacko wasn’t there. He had made a 
dummy out of his pillows. 

Adolphus let out an angry roar and rushed downstairs. 

“ Upon my word, the boy is completely out of hand,” 
declared Mr. Jacko. “ I really don’t know what to do with 
him. A caning doesn’t seem to have the slightest effect.” 

“ Well, he’s not there to cane,” said Adolphus gloomily. 

“ I’ll make sure of that,” said Mr. Jacko, looking very grim. 
And he marched upstairs. 

Adolphus rushed over to the bed eagerly. “There you are !” 
he began. “ Pillows—And then he stopped and gaped. 

His father and mother gaped too. Lying peacefully in the 
bed, with his eyes shut, was Jacko. 

“ I don’t know what to make of it! ” spluttered Adolphus. 

“ Well, I do,” said Mrs. Jacko angrily. “ I’m inclined to 
think you were trying to get your brother into trouble again. 
I’ve.no doubt he has been here all the time. I’m ashamed of 
8 you, trying to deceive us like that ! ” 

Adolphus looked dreadfully sheepish. He shuffled out of the 
room, and his mother and father followed him, both very 
annoyed at having been brought upstairs on a wild-goose chase. 

Jacko had had hard work not to burst out laughing. His 
trick had worked wonderfully well. Of course, he had been 
hiding in the room when Adolphus came up the first time, and 
had taken the dummy away and hopped into bed directly the 
door dosed. 

But he did not intend to stay in bed any longer. Out of the 
window he went in a flash. Unfortunately for him, he fell into 
the arms of his mother ! 


A Curtailed Word 

I’M but a little letter, still 

Have various duties to fulfil; 
But if you take 
My tail you make 
An alteration in my lot; 

You’ll say I’m shorter, but I’m not. 

Answer next week 

How the Jacquard Loom Got Its Name 

Jn the opening years of the nine¬ 
teenth century Joseph Jacquard, 
a Lyons silk-weaver, invented a 
loom which enables ordinary workers 
to produce beautiful and elaborate 
patterns without the skill and 
patience formerly needed. The pat¬ 
tern is woven automatically by 
means of wires passing through hole’s 
in a chain of perforated cards. 


Day and Night Chart 


MIDNIGHT 



NOON 


Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows shorter each day. • * 


D[ MERRYMAN 

The Absent-Minded Professor 

The Professor was a busy man, and 
he was also absent-minded. He 
had been ailing for some time, and 
his wife had sent for the doctor. 

“ Tiie Doctor is here, sir,” an¬ 
nounced the maid one morning. 

“ I can’t see him,” replied the 
Professor. “ Tell him I’m ill.” 

Quite Right 

Ijly had begun to learn natural 
history. At dessert her father 
questioned her. 

“ Let me see, where do figs come 
from ? ” 

“ From fig trees,” replied Lily. 

“ And lemons ? ” 

“ From lemon trees.” 

‘ “ And dates ? ” 

Lily thought a moment and then, 
all at once, cried out: 

“ From calendars ! ” 

How Kind ! 

A Grasshopper jumping his best 
Was advised by a Hen to take rest. 
“ We must save your poor legs,” 

Said the Layer of Eggs, 

As she swallowed him down with great 
zest. 

Smart Boy 

pATHFR was reading his evening 
paper. 

“ I see that this year’s output of 
motor-cars will run’ into millions,” 
he said to the family. 

“ H’m ! ” said Johnnie, aged ten. 
“ I’d better take care I’m not one 
of those millions.” 

Peeled 



'he plump Banana puffed, “This 
sun’s 

Too hot for me to bear it, 

So I’ll take off my overcoat 
And ’cross my shoulder wear it.” 

A Distant Relation 
Jhe Lawyer: But, look here, after 

all he is'your brother. 

The Client: Without doubt, sir, 
but only very distantly; we are a 
family of eleven, and I aril tiie first and 
lie is the eleventh. 

The Local Line 

Irritable Traveller: It is ter¬ 
rible ! What is the use-of your 
time-tables if your trains are always 
late ? 

Stationmaster: Well, sir, what 
would be the use of our waiting- 
rooms if our trains were always 
early? 

\Yhy is it difficult for sailors to work 
on two-masted ships ? 

Because, no man can serve two 
masters well. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Fruit Salad 

Orange, Gooseberry, Banana, Pome¬ 
granate, Strawberry, Medlar, Red-/ 
currant, Cherry. - ( 

charade. Sand-ring-ham. ■ ; 

Changeling 

Rain, rail, tail, toil, tool, pool, 
poor, pour. y 

A Hidden Town 

The objects were olive, serpent, 
and school, from which we get the 
word Liverpool. 

A Missing Vowel 

Yes, these steel needles sell very well. 







































































































































AN OLD IDEA THAT EUROPE HAS ABANDONED-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

July 28, 1928 1 1 Every Thursday, 2d. 


The CN. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for 1 is. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada for 14s. 6d. a year; Canada, 14s. See below: 1 


BRITAIN’S FLYING HOTEL • BIG BEN’S VISITOR • AT THE MICROPHONE 


Big Ben’s Visitor—A 
cormorant spent seve¬ 
ral hours on the spire 
of Big Ben. See page 5. 


Motor-Car Cemetery—Much is heard about the enormous output of new motor¬ 
cars, but what happens to all the old ones ? The problem is partly solved by 
this picture of a corner of a huge dump on the Great North Road, at Whetstone, 
where old cars are dismantled and all possible parts made use of. 


Newspapers For All—Surely few reading-room9 are 
better equipped than this one in Berlin, where 120 
German and foreign newspapers may be read free. 


Britain’s Flying Hotel—The great new airship R100 is now nearing completion 
at Howden in Yorkshire. It is intended for long-distance passenger flights, is 
fitted with luxurious dining and sleeping apartments, and has promenades, on 
one of which M.P.’s and other distinguished people are here seen taking tea. 


Queer Friends—Douglas, a young wolf cub at tho 
London Zoo, has become very friendly with his keeper’s 
kitten, and the two babies feed off the same plate, as 
shown in this picture. 


Tea For Two—Among the most popular creatures at the London Zoo 
are these two chimpanzees, Booboo and Jimmy. One of their many 
accomplishments is to sit at a table and take tea, as seen here. 


Sultan’s Heir at School—The white races are not the 
only people who realise the benefits of education. Here 
we see the Sultan of Zanzibar’s heir with his tutor. 


A Stranger Comes to Town—Millions of years ago, before the coming of Man, gigantic 
creatures roamed about the Earth. One of these, the diplodocus, came back the other day 
for a brief visit, and here it is seen as it lumbered through the streets of Warwick. 


B.-P. and His Scouts—Most of the big schools have their troops of Scouts. Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell has been visiting the Scouts of Charterhouse School, and here we see the Chief Scout 
with the boys round the camp fire where he joined them in a sing-song. 


At the Microphone—Most people have heard broadcast 
descriptions of athletic events. Here we see Mr. H. M. 
Abrahams, the famous runner, before the microphone 
describinga meeting of the Amateur Athletic Association. 





























